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EDITORIAL 


HE paragraph at the bottom of my last month’s 

Editorial announcing that early in the New Year 
the Beethoven Sonata Society will be started on similar 
lines to the Hugo Wolf Society must have made it clear 
to many of our readers that my championship of the 
Hugo Wolf Society was not entirely determined by 
admiration of Hugo Wolf as a writer of songs. At the 
samé time, I had no idea when I wrote as I did that 
there was any chance of getting the Beethoven Sonata 
Society launched so quickly. I understand that in the 
case of the later Society arrangements will be made for 
intending members to join through their dealers, and I 
hope this will meet the objections raised by Mr. Reginald 
Brayne in his letter to the New Statesman. All’s well 
that ends well, and the Hugo Wolf Society is now an 
established fact; but I cannot resist chronicling the 
achievement of Mr. F. Fujita, of Tokio. Mr. Fujita, on 
reading my announcement of the proposed Hugo Wolf 
Society, set to work immediately to see what Japan 
could do to help, and I have just heard from him that 
he had introduced to the Society no less than one 
hundred and eleven members ; in other words, over a 
fifth of the minimum number required. This is surely 
a remarkable testimony to the interest which the people 
of Japan are taking in European music. 


The Three Great Arts 

I do not think that I mentioned before that I received 
from Japan a few months ago a privately-made record 
of a Beethoven quartet, and the N.G.S. is fortunate in 
finding in Japan some of its most enthusiastic suppor- 
ters. I need not stress the value of music in establishing 
a true cultural relationship between East and West, 
and perhaps I shall not be considered too fantastic a 
dreamer if I suggest that the ultimate meeting of East 
and West may be through music. I believe that in every 
culture the first major art to develop is that of painting 
and sculpture, which might be called Formative Art. 
Even paleolithic man has, in the famous drawings of 
the Altamira caves, achieved a mastery of pictorial 
representation which leaves us amazed thousands of 
years later. We do not know, of course, what state of 
development poetry or music reached in that immensely 
remote culture ; but we can feel fairly sure that the 
pictorial arts came nearer to perfection than either of 
the other two. Now it is interesting to note in this 


connection that Formative Art is usually the first to 
be appreciated by youth. I would trust the taste of 
a boy over a picture before I would trust his taste 
over a poem, and long before I would trust his taste 
over music. That there will be exceptions goes without 
saying, but I am not discussing exceptions. We know 
that the Greeks achieved a standard in sculpture which 
has never been equalled. They reached, indeed, a 
perfection with Praxiteles that was succeeded by an 
inevitable decline when mastery of form degenerated 
through a too easy command of it. We know that the 
Greeks went on from sculpture to produce much of the 
greatest poetry that the world has known. We have, 
however, no reason to suppose that Greek music was 
anything but extremely primitive. The Greek civilisa- 
tion did not endure long enough for music to express 
itself. In more recent times we have seen painting in 
Italy reach, with the Renaissance, as near perfection as 
we can imagine, and it is significant that in the twentieth 
century painting was the first art to indulge in what was 
called futurism, for futurism was essentially an attempt 
to return to primitive expression, and the futurists 
were the primitives of the new culture produced by 
machinery, and only now in its infancy. 

Poetry was the next of the greater arts to develop. 
Many people have tried to define poetry, but no satis- 
factory definition has yet been produced. The Greek 
word from which it is derived means “‘ to make,” and 
poetry is man’s impulse to make the word flesh—-it is 
something more than form. We can apprehend the life 
of a picture by its perfection of form, but whatever 
perfection of form may exist in puvetry that in itself is 
not enough to give it life. For want of a better adjective 
I will call the art of poetry Creative Art. Let me say in 
passing that I do not regard poetry as exclusively 
metrical. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that 
there is a tendency to pass beyond the regular metre of 
verse to the varied rhythm of prose. What is wrong 
with poetry to-day is that poets are using an exhausted 
medium for expression, and what is wrong with so many 
novels and plays to-day is that the novelists and drama- 
tists lack the genius to infuse their work with poetic 
life. A poem like T. S. Eliot’s “‘ Waste Land,” however 
great its interest for and however profound its influence 
upon contemporary artists, is doomed to ultimate 
oblivion because its interest is too particular. I cannot 
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bring myself to believe that there is any future for 
metrical poetry, and I very much doubt if there is any 
certain future for prose unless some mundane catas- 
trophe a thousand times more tremendous than the 
Great War drives humanity back from the road in 
evolution along which it is now moving. 

Finally, the art of music develops, and I must confess 
I am at a loss to find an epithet for it in line with 
Formative and Creative. The nearest I can get is 
Pervasive, and that is not satisfactory. But if I said 
that painting and sculpture were Petrine, that poetry 
was Pauline, and that music was Johannine, should I 
indicate what I was trying to express ? 

It is remarkable how young all our music is, and how 
little there is of it. Compare its scarcity with the fruits 
of the other arts. Why, if the recording companies were 
to set out methodically upon the task of recording all 
the best music that exists, it could be accomplished in 
twenty years, and it would be easy for any individual 
to master the whole of the world’s output of great 
music in that time. Imagine anybody’s trying to 
absorb the whole of literature as rapidly. It is a com- 
monplace that women have achieved in art nothing in 
comparison with men, but this failure of woman is more 
conspicuous in music than in any of the major arts, 
and so small is the contribution of women to music that 
I do not even know of any great composer who derived 
his music from the maternal side. It may be significant 
that mathematics, which offer to science the only hope 
of certainty, are equally beyond the attainment of the 
female mind. There is only one instance of a great 
female mathematician, and she was a physiological 
freak. On the other hand, the contributions of women 
to biology have been notable, though less notable than 
their contributions to novel writing, which is the 
artistic equivalent of biology. 

When I first started THE Gramopuoneg, I believed 
absolutely that music had still a vast development 
before it in our present culture; but during the last 
few years I have become less hopeful, and I am begin- 
ning to think that as with every other art the impulse to 
make great music will languish and expire while human 
nature struggles with the Frankenstein of machinery 
it has let loose. In more optimistic moments I can still 
believe in the future of music and in its ability to 
adumbrate man’s search for truth and beauty during 
his brief sojourn in the material world. It is because I 
can sometimes believe this that I welcome an attempt 
by the East to understand the West in terms of music, 
and I only wish that I knew the Japanese language and 
could read the contents of Mr. Fujita’s new gramophone 
magazine, a copy of which he has kindly sent to me, 
and to which we of THE GramopHoNE wish a long 
prosperity. 


Competitions 

Nobody succeeded in guessing all the caricatures by 
Lissenden, the first of our competitions announced last 
month, and so we have decided to give each of the first 


two a couple of guineas and a consolation prize of a 
guinea to the third—a very bad third, let me add. The 
rest of the money we are going to transfer to the second 
competition, which has produced a remarkably inter- 
esting set of entries. I have found it a difficult task to 
decide which is the winner, but after careful considera- 
tion I have given my casting vote in favour of “‘ Sun- 
ridge,” of Kidderminster, for his choice of Elgar’s 
Nursery Suite, published by H.M.V. on two twelve-inch 
black discs. I cannot make up my mind between the 
next six, so by adding a little of the money we have 


taken from Competition A, I propose to award a guinea | 


eachto Mr. A. R. Fittall, of Bournemouth, for his choice 
of Sibelius’s Second Symphony in D major, published by 
Columbia; to Mr. C. E. Henning, of Omagh, Co. 
Tyrone, for his choice of Beethoven’s Third Leonora 
Overture, conducted by Mengelberg, and published by 
Columbia; to Mr. A. G. Dickson, of Rugby, for his 
choice of the Night Scene and Love Song from Tristan 
and Isolde, played by the Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra under Max von Schillings, published by 
Parlophone on a single twelve-inch disc ; to Mr. James 
Clare, of Ware, for his choice of Delius’s Brigg Fair 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Geoffrey Toye, and published by H.M.V.; to Mr. A. F. 
Moore, of Leicester, for his choice of Schubert’s Trio in 
B flat, played by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, and 
published by H.M.V.; and to Mr. A. W. B. Webb, of 
North Lancing, for his choice of the Carmen Suite, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski, 
and published by H.M.V. This last essay was, in my 
opinion, the second best sent in. I was particularly 
interested in Mr. Clare’s little essay on Brigg Fair, 
which he says has ‘“‘ unlocked the door of music ”’ to 
him, and adds that through it he is ‘“‘ unlocking the 
door ”’ for his friends, having already made ten of them 
fall in love with Delius’s music. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Clare is only twenty years old, and I fancy he 
is getting the same kind of thrill from this music that 
many of us got in our ’twenties from Laurence 
Housman’s ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad.” Mr. Clare reveals 
that he bought Brigg Fair for no particular reason, and 
I am indeed glad to hear of somebody buying a piece of 
music strange to him without the recommendation. of 
any critic, and for no reason except his own whim. 
Please note, some of you readers who are apt to rely 
too much on the advice of wretchedly fallible individuals 
like myself, what pleasure is added by discovering a 
work of art for oneself. I remember when I was much 
younger than Mr. Clare that I discovered in the National 
Gallery a landscape by Patenir which I thought the 
most beautiful landscape I had ever seen, but as the 
name of the painter was not mentioned in any books 
I read, and as I was not at all clear how to pronounce 
hisname, I made a secret of my admiration. Then, when 
I went to Madrid and visited the Prado at the age of 
eighteen, I discovered there an even more beautiful 
landscape by Patenir, and at last, when I got back to 
England, I confessed my secret admiration, to be told 
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that it was a mark of an extremely well cultivated taste 
to appreciate the painting of Patenir. The two records 
which seem to have come nearest to Brigg Fairin Mr. 
Clare’s affections are the Schubert Trio in B flat and 
The Swan of Tuonela, by Sibelius, of which I was 
writing at some length in the November Editorial. I 
fancy Mr. Clare is in for a pleasant life with great music. 

Mr. Dickson, who voted for the Tristan and Isolde 
music, is only seventeen, and I congratulate him on 
achieving an appreciation and enjoyment of Tristan at 
so early an age. At twenty-two, hoping to find in 
Wagner’s opera the perfect expression of a romantic 
interest I was feeling for a young woman at that date, 
| bought a box high up in Covent Garden and took the 
young woman with me. Alas! I was unutterably bored 
by Tristan from beginning to end, and at that age the 
music seemed to me to have as little relation to love as 
to a fox-hound a fox-trot might seem to have to hunting. 
On the other hand, I doubt if at Mr. Dickson’s age I 
should still have thought that the love-in-death scene 


‘in Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan ” was the supreme expression of 


passion in literature, which is what Mr. Dickson claims 
for it by calling Tristan and Isolde music the musical 
equivalent of it. Unfortunately this problem can never 
be solved, because when I was seventeen ‘‘ Hassan”’ had 
not been written. 

I awarded high marks to Mr. Henning’s essay because, 
without having heard the Leonora Overture before, he 
was able to divine what a magnificent performance of it 
Mengelberg and his Orchestra gave. He is a lucky man 
to have avoided some of the rather poor performances of 
it we have had on the gramophone, and to have experi- 
enced that exquisite piece of music for the first time in 
such ideal conditions of reproduction. The winner, 
‘‘ Sunridge,” of Kidderminster, finally received my 
casting vote in his favour because of the clarity and 
calm with which he has set out his six reasons for 
considering Elgar’s Nursery Suite the best work which 
had been brought out this year. I reprint them in full. 


‘4. It is by my favourite composer, an Englishman, 
and is played by an English Orchestra—The London 
Symphony—and one feels a great sense of satisfaction 
in hearing such a work produced entirely by ‘an 
unmusical nation.’ 


2. It is sufficiently modern to be interestingly 
orchestrated without having any ‘ stunt’ effects. 


3. It is well recorded from every point of view, and 
is particularly worthy in that the sustained notes have 
no variation of pitch, which seems a common defect in 
otherwise good records. 


4. The work is a nice length, and is simple enough to 
be liked and understood by some of my ‘low-brow’ 
friends. The interest is maintained throughout by the 
greatly varying styles of the different sections. 


5. Being an amateur double-bass player, I am 
particularly interested in the way the double-basses are 
used in the ‘Waggon Passes’ and ‘ Busyness.’ 

B 


These numbers appeal to me as being particularly 
cleverly orchestrated. I find they are equally appreci- 
ated by the non-musical. 


6. Finally, one does not get tired of it, and the more 
it is heard vae more it is appreciated.” 


I don’t think you could find six more practical reasons 
for liking a piece of music than these. The only emotion 
he allows himself is that of a satisfied patriotism. The 
remaining eighty or so entries in the competition 
provided some extremely interesting reading, and I was 
particularly struck by the extraordinary variety of 
choice among our competitors. Not even dance records 
were omitted. Limehouse Blues, for instance, played by 
Duke Ellington’s Orchestra, was suitably praised in a 
neat little essay, and from the other end of England 
came another neat little essay praising Duke Ellington’s 
band in Creole Rhapsody on a Brunswick disc. In fact, 
the only pieces of music which found more than one 
competitor to choose them were the two Symphonies of 
Sibelius, the First Symphony of Elgar, The Swan of 
Tuonela, and the Schubert Trio in B flat. One thing 
that struck me about our readers’ taste was the amount 
of pictorial pleasure so many of them seem to derive 
from music. I have to confess frankly that music never 
provides me with much pictorial emotion. To be sure, 
I might feel, as I believe I said once of a quartet, that 
it was like walking downhill on a fine morning in 
Spring ; but that was an emotion of air, of sunlight, of 
a fresh breeze blowing, and of a care-free gait, without 
any particular pictorial background. In The Swan of 
Tuonela | might begin by visualising the swan singing 
its song as it glided along the dark river of Death, but 
before a very few bars are played the vision of the swan 
will have faded from my mind, and I am taken back by 
the music into remote dreams of humanity that possess 
no particular shape. Perhaps this absence of any 
pictorial accompaniment is due to the amount of time 
I spend in listening to music while I am writing, in which 
mood I must deliberately exclude any pictures which 
are inclined to present themselves, lest they should 
interfere with my own emotional business. Bearing in 
mind the special conditions under which I listen to so 
much music, I feel a little shy of criticising other people 
for reacting so pictorially. Still, 1 cannot help suspecting 
that this pictorial accompaniment should be discour- 
aged by listeners, for it seems to me that the increasing 
tendency of music to be deliberately representational is 
possibly one of the reasons why contemporary music is 
in a less healthy state than it should be. While we may 
agree that it is beneath the dignity of music to offer 
nothing more than an escape from the life around us 
we should, I think, be chary of encouraging it to enter 
into too direct a competition with it. 


Vulgarity in Music 
That is what I meant when I said that Strauss’s 
Ein Heldenleben was vulgar, for which pronouncement 
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Mr. Stanley Ferrand takes me to task in the following 
letter :— 

“*Tam afraid you are b2coming a little too self-complacent. 
Judgments and damnations have been flung from your pen 
with a glorious prodigality, just lately, without any of your 
readers challenging them. I have been waiting for someone 
better fitted than myself to appear in the lists against you, 
but as no champions appear, I shall offer myself for slaughter. 

I have been especially roused by your pronouncement on 
Strauss. What is the matter with him? You say Lin 
Heldenleben is vulgar; but there is vulgarity somewhere or 
other in most great artists. Elgar has his vulgar moments 
and so had Beethoven. Would you say that Shakespeare was 
a delicate writer at all times? What of Rabelais, Balzac, 
Fielding, Dickens and yourself? There is a healthy vulgarity 
about some of the work of these men, which I would not have 
removed for any consideration, for it proves their humanity. 
We want the artists we admire to be greater than ourselves, 
yet we do not wish them to lose their kinship with us. Their 
roots must remain in the earth. 

I should have supposed you to have been one of the last 
people to crave an emasculate refinement, for people to-day 
are in danger of becoming a good deal too refined. The first 
paragraph of ‘The Three Couriers’ contains a passage that 
is vulgar; but it is gloriously funny. Hin Heldenleben may 
be vulgar, but it is a wonderful pattern of gorgeous sounds. 
Need{we ask more?” 


I fancy Mr. Ferrand and I are not using the word 
“ vulgar ” with quite the same meaning. I have nothing 
to say against the belches of well-fed repletion which 
occur in Strauss’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, but I call 
A Hero's Life vulgar because it seems to display Strauss 
as thinking himself a finer fellow than he really is. If 
he had called it “‘ A composer’s reply to his detractors,”’ 
although we might have deplored what often seems an 
expression of petty vanity, we should not have found 
that vanity intolerable. Perhaps if I had used the word 
‘““cheap”’ I should have made my meaning clearer. 
I ask Mr. Ferrand to compare Death and Transfiguration 
with A Hero’s Life, and surely he will admit at the end 
that, judged by the standard of one of Strauss’s own 
greatest works, Ein Heldenleben is second-rate. Yet, I 
ask myself whether we should think it second-rate if the 
composer himself had not explained his intention 
beforehand. Should we all accept it as ‘‘ a wonderful 
pattern of gorgeous sounds ”’ if it had been offered to 
us as just that and nothing more? I confess I am unable 
to decide, because the composer is directly competing 
with the life around. If somebody like myself has 
judged it half as literature half as music that is Strauss’s 
fault, not mine. 

Once upon a time I involved myself with the Parsifal 
enthusiasts by implying that Parsifal was vulgar, and 
now, some years later, I will repeat that the more I listen 
to Parsifal, the more vulgar I think it is, because in 
Parsifal Wagner seems to me to have dressed himself 
up in a state of emotion which he supposed to be a 
condition of religious exaltation. To judge Parsifal’s 
claims to be what it is set out to be, you must judge it 
by the standard of Palestrina, and if you take that 
standard, I maintain you will find Parsifal vulgar— 
or, if you prefer it, cheap. To judge Ein Heldenleben’s 
claims to be what it sets out to be, you must judge it 


by Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, and if you take that 
standard, I maintain you will find Ein Heldenleben 
vulgar. 

The success of the December competition has given 
me an idea for another competition. We will offer the 
H.M.V. Album of Faust in French to the reader who 
succeeds in discovering the ideal cast, orchestra and 
conductor for the opera of Faust to be determined by 
the votes of the competitors. Every part is to be cast 
for a performance in French, it being assumed in this 
case than any Italian, German, or other foreign singer 
is eligible. In addition to the cast, the chorus and 
orchestra must be chosen, and also the conductor, from 
outside this country. We will also offer the Columbia 
Album of Faust in English to the reader who finds the 
ideal production of Faust in English, including, of 
course, the conductor, orchestra, and chorus. Only 
singers still alive are eligible for these two ideal casts. 
This seems to me a competition for which nearly every 
reader can enter, and it is one which ought to be a 


great test of our readers’ judgment. If we find that the . 


entries are numerous enough to justify us in continuing 
this competition, we shall offer another opera album 
next month. All entries must be marked on the envelope 
“Faust French” or ‘“ Faust English,” accompanied 
by the coupon on p. xxxii, on or before the first post of 
Tuesday, January 12th. 

I wish all our readers and advertisers a very happy 
and a very prosperous New Year, and in wishing a very 
prosperous New Year to the Recording Companies, | 
take this opportunity of saying how much we have 
admired the gallant way in which they have fought 
during 1931 against the difficulties and depression which 
have made it for so many a year of misfortune. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 





OUR STREET 
By Compton Mackenzte 


“ Fiction which reads like true auto- 
biography. A picture, amusingly 
discursive and charmingly tender. 
A remote little world under his 
guidance is brought attractively 
close. The book, indeed, is enter- 
tainment of the daintiest order.” — 
RALPH STRAUS in“ The Sunday Times." 


CASSELLS 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


‘“*RUDDIGORE” IN RETROSPECT 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


T will be forty-five years on the 22nd of this month 

since Ruddigore, or the Witch’s Curse, a comic opera 
in two acts, by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, was 
produced at the Savoy Theatre in the presence of the 
most brilliant and distinguished audience that I ever 
saw at one of those wonderful first nights; and I 
remember them all from The Sorcerer onwards. The 
interest in Ruddigore was of a special kind, because it 
was known that the author was making something of a 
new departure in this parody of transpontine melo- 
drama. The nucleus of the idea he had taken from his 
own clever little sketch, Ages Ago, which I must have 
seen at least three times during its long run at the 
German Reed’s Entertainment in Regent Street. He 
gave this the topsy-turvy touch peculiar to all his 
creations, while the dialogue and lyrics were quite up 
to the customary Gilbertian mark. Yet at the outset the 
cleverness of the whole thing escaped appreciation. It 
took more than one revival to bring home to a rather 
dense public the subtle humour of a plot concerned 
with the curse that compelled the wicked Sir Despard 
Murgatroyd and his descendants to commit a crime 
every day, coupled with the device of bringing to life the 
family portraits and making them the instruments to 
enforce the fulfilment of the family curse. 

This last naturally proved the pivotal scene of the 
story, and, had the rest been equally good, all would 
have been well. But, although the dénouement was 
quickly altered, the second act has always remained 
scrappy and incoherent, leaving as the sole weight to 
balance the other side of the scale—what ? Some of 
the most charming, original, and delightful music that 
Sullivan has put into any of his Savoy scores. True, it 
never acquired the popularity of its near neighbours in 
date, The Yeoman of the Guard and The Gondoliers, much 
less of the earlier favourites such as Pinafore, The Pirates 
of Penzance, and The Mikado. Yet even then the first 
run lasted for ten months, and good judges were con- 
sistently echoing my opinion that the music ‘‘ was 
certainly not a whit inferior in tuneful grace, humorous 
character, picturesque fancy, and masterly knowledge 
of effect” to the best of the composer’s efforts. It 
belonged to what many consider his finest period—that 
of The Golden Legend, first heard at the Leeds Festival 
of the previous autumn—and, indeed, we read in the 
excellent biography of Herbert Sullivan and Newman 
lower that “‘ From the superb numbers of the Legend 
he could return, completely attuned, to compose the 
lightest of music in Ruddigore. He always considered 


that this Opera contained some of the best of his light 
opera composition.’ (? compositions.) 

It is interesting now to note (thanks to the same 
biographers) the circumstances in which Ruddigore had 
been first discussed by the two famous Savoyards just 
a year previously :— 

... ‘a January of snow. One morning, in the 
midst of a blizzard, a snow-covered figure battled his 
way against the driving sleet up to the steps of Sullivan’s 
house. It was Gilbert, who brought with him the outline 
of an entirely new plot. So pleased was he with the 
theme, that he had hurried off to Sullivan before he had 
begun to work his story out. It was Sullivan who let 
him in, who tried to brush a mountain of snow from his 
overcoat. Gilbert appeared as a veritable visitor from 
the North Pole. They went to their chairs and the 
fire . . . Gilbert had brought the idea for Ruddigore. 

‘They sat there, these two, the windows banking 
up with snow, scheming out the story. Lunch-time 
came, was announced, and passed. Who wanted lunch ? 
The twain were absorbed by the theme. An hour later 
the manservant announced lunch again. They went on 
talking, they talked as they ate, and Ruddigore was a 
practical entity by the time they had finished the meal.” 

Such was the inception of the piece which His Master’s 
Voice now adds to the list of its Savoy Albums electrically 
recorded under the supervision of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte. If not exactly familiar, the plot is probably as 
well known to the readers of these pages as it is to most 
of the members of that healthy young body, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Society, whereof I confess that I 
know nothing beyond its name—and I am not even 
sure that I have got that right. In any case, ‘‘ Not 
mine to sing the stately grace” of the crafty but 
criminal Murgatroyds as they step from their full-length 
frames in the picture gallery at Ruddigore Castle ; or 
to recall the quaint conceits uttered by that fascinating 
lunatic, Mad Margaret. Permit me to do something 
more useful by quoting—at full length—the original 
cast, if only because it contained certain honoured names 
that were not expected subsequently to reappear in a 
Savoy playbill; thus, as Percy Fitzgerald put it, ‘‘The 
loss of Grossmith was impending Rutland 
Barrington had seceded ... Durward Lely, that 
finished tenor, was soon to depart; his successor, 
Courtice Pounds, was to follow. Jessie Bond, after a long 
service, was to go also.” But of these Barrington, 
Pounds, and Jessie Bond were to remain for a time 
longer ; whereas one favourite then singing in her last 
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opera was the delightful Leonora Braham, who, sadly 
neglected, poor thing, survived in retirement until her 
death a few weeks back. What an admirable vocalist 
and actress she was! Well, here was the cast — 


Robin Oakapple... . Mr. Georce GrossMITH 
Richard Dauntless Mr. Durwarp LELyY 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd 

Mr. RuTLanp BARRINGTON 
Old Adam Goodheart Mr. Rupo.tpx Lewis 
Sir Roderic Murgatroyd Mr. Richarp TEMPLE 
Rose Maybud ... Miss LEonora BRAHAM 
Mad Margaret Miss JEssizE Bonp 
Dame Hannah Miss Rosina BRANDRAM 


I omit the seven Ghosts, but if they are still ‘‘ walk- 
ing ’’ they will, I am sure, forgive me. I do not intend 
making any comparisons between the galaxy of talent 
enumerated in the original Savoy cast and the group of 
artists collected by the present Mr. D’Oyly Carte for 
the H.M.V. performance ; it would obviously be unfair 
to do so. Enough that it is the best now available. The 
actual distribution is as follows :— 


Robin Oakapple... Mr. GeorGE BAKER 
Richard Dauntless... Mr. DEREK OLDHAM 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd Mr. SypNEY GRANVILLE 
Old Adam Goodheart Mr. Stuart RosBERTSON 
Rose Maybud Miss MuriEt Dickson 
Mad Margaret Miss NELLIE BRIERCLIFFE 
Dame Hannah Miss Dorotuy GILL 


Conductor, Dr. MaLcoLm SARGENT. 


The Album is completed on nine double-sided discs 
(numbered DB4005 to 4013), and on the inside cover is 
provided a full synopsis of the plot corresponding in 
sequential order with the series of records as played. 
It would be still more satisfying, of course, if these 
reproductions could include Gilbert’s witty dialogue, 
which is necessarily missed by all who love its clever 
“quips and cranks” and scintillating repartee. In 
compensation for its absence, one ought to be able to 
distinguish with ease every line of the lyrics; but that, 
I fear, is more than could be said with truth of most of 
the singers, notably those of the fair sex and the tenor, 
Mr. Derek Oldham, who swallows too many consonants, 
and puts tone too exclusively in front of language. One 
may well ask, where is the famous Savoy diction gone ? 
Only three or four of the men seem to have caught a 
glimpse of the old tradition. For example, Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Granville, and Mr. Darrell Fancourt, 
who happily crops up in some of the second-act records, 
named on the labels if not in the cast. Miss Dickson’s 
enunciation is especially faulty ; it lacks refinement and 
comprises too many superfluous diphthongs. Miss Nellie 
Briercliffe is better in these respects, and her singing of 
Mad Margaret’s scena, Cheerily carols the lark—a master- 
piece of verbal and vocal humour—rises well on the 
way to the Jessie Bond level. 

But the patter of the girls (always excepting the 
chorus) is nothing like so clear as it ought to be. There 


is an unusual quantity of Sullivan’s rapid-fire patter in 
Ruddigore, and too few of these singers appear to have 
the secret of it. Mr. Baker, for one, sets the right 
example, and when he says to Mr. Derek Oldham, “ My | 
boy, you may take it from me,” it would be well if his 
injunction were literally obeyed. Does anyone look 
after these things, I wonder ? Mr. Carte is responsible, 
of course, for the ‘‘ supervision’; and so in a sense, 
I suppose, is Dr. Malcolm Sargent, though I don’t 
exactly see how the conductor can be expected to tackle 
problems of enunciation when his forces are gathered 
before the microphone. At the same time, it seems to 
me that the same preparatory polish ought to be 
imparted to the work of the principals that one per- 
ceives so plainly in that of the chorus and orchestra. 
The voices of the former are delightfully fresh, their 
words crisp and distinct. The accompaniments are 
played to perfection, and it is a treat to hear the 
Sullivanesque overture, with its sustained vivacity, its 
weird suggestions of the supernatural, its lightning runs 
for the violins, and its amazing mastery of form, so 
splendidly rendered. The ensembles and the two finales 
go with capital spirit, and I look forward to the day 
when television as applied to the gramophone will 
enable us equally to enjoy the dances, the stage gestures, 
and the picturesque costumes. 

To return for a last word as to the singing. If some 
of the solos and duets are disappointing, no fault can 
be found with the majority of the numbers ; while in 


things like the madrigalian section of the first finale 
there emerges a degree of precision and a quality of tone 


that bring back memories of bygone days. Again, I 
congratulate all concerned upon the advancement of a 
worthy Savoyard and successor to the lamented Bertha 
Lewis in the person of Miss Dorothy Gill. Her voice, 
a genuine English contralto, reminds me more of 
Rosina Brandram’s than of Bertha Lewis’s, which 
showed a growing tendency to force up the chest 
register ; but, on the other hand, Miss Gill needs to 
equalise the upper part of her scale, and also to cultivate 
with greater breadth of style more dignity and repose 
of delivery. I have only to add that the recording of 
the entire Album is up to the highest H.M.V. standard. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice every branch of the 
Art, make an appelatment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
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BURIED TREASURE—IV 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


HEN writing in Tae Gramopuone of Sir Edward 

Elgar’s works, one feels almost to be trespassing 
on Mr. Anderson’s own particular territory. Though 
unable always to see eye to eye with W.R.A. in his 
criticisms, no one reads with greater pleasure and profit 
than myself all that he writes in these columns relative 
to Elgar and his music, and these observations are 
intended only to redirect attention to his enthusiastic 
and illuminating notices which have appeared from time 
to time on publication of the various discs now men- 
tioned. A set of revisionary articles such as these would 
be incomplete without reference to that praiseworthy 
section of H.M.V.’s catalogue devoted to Elgar, and 
especially do I deem this necessary since many dealers 
assure me that so far as their experience goes, these 
particular works rarely earn the response they merit. 
This, in these trying times, is distressing news; I can 
imagine no music more likely to “‘ make men happy 
and to keep them so.” 

It would be folly to pretend that Elgar’s deeper, most 
worth-while music is at first for everyone, just as it would 
be madness to suppose a suitable introduction to the 
real Elgar might be made through such airy trifles— 
excellent in themselves though they be—as Salut 
d’Amour, Carissima, etc. These are no more repre- 
sentative of the true Elgar than is Valse Triste typical of 
the real Sibelius. The unending wonders of Elgar— 
those essentially British characteristics of his writing, 
its great dignity, humanity and nobility—are some of 
the things in music best worth seeking. I know of no 
other composer whose work so abundantly repays close 
and patient study, as some find necessary at first to 
give to it, with such perpetual pleasure as does Elgar’s, 
and I have proved among personal friends that by 
gradual approach to them, the symphonies eventually 
constitute an indispensable part of their musical fare. 
In fact, so intense does the appreciation become that 
such converts usually develop into his most stalwart 
disciples. 

To readers desirous of entrance into the ranks of the 
faithful, I would suggest as starting point the magnifi- 
cent recording by John Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra 
(on C1694—5) of the Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 
This has been described by Mr. J. F. Porte as “one of 
the finest works ever written for stringed orchestra.” 
Certainly in this exquisite little gem, all Sir Edward’s 
consummate skill in scoring for strings is plainly 
manifest : from the fine preliminary theme, throughout 
the entire length of the work with its characteristically 
Elgarian repetitive treatment of intriguing material, 
until we reach the final magnificent rendering of the 
broad, dignified Welsh tune towards its conclusion—the 


work is said to owe its conception to the composer’s 
“hearing some distant singing while staying in Wales, 
and having his attention particularly attracted by the 
cadence of a falling third’’—we are always aware of this 
great power in his writing. No attempt at analysis is 
intended here, nor do I consider any necessary to imme- 
diate enjoyment of the work. I content myself with 
directing attention to the vigorous fugal passage (at 
opening of third side) after the half-close of the Allegro 
in place of the more usual working-out of themes that 
have gone before. This Allegro alone is sufficient to 
convert anybody, who hath ears to hear, into the 
company of Elgar enthusiasts, for which reason it is 
given prominence here. Surely no other work possesses 
such richness and variation of tone-colouring as does 
the Introduction and Allegro for Strings, whilst the 
themes themselves are as invigorating and heartening 
as a stiff walk over rolling downland on a Spring 
morning. 

The next work towards acquiring Elgaritis might 
well be the “‘ Enigma ”’ Variations, Op. 36, of which a 
superb rendering—under Sir Edward’s own guidance—is 
procurable on D1154-7. With this set of miniatures— 
or, perhaps more accurately, character sketches—of 
“friends pictured within” the composer built for 
himself a lifelong monument. Drawn in some of his 
most brilliant orchestral scoring, he shows us every 
mood and fancy: sharply and swiftly portrait follows 
portrait, each contrasting with the one that precedes it 
—the quiet reflection of the first, with its exquisitely 
tranquil ending; the whimsical charm of the third, 
with its humorous conclusion ; the gravity of the fifth 
variation with its opening in bassoons and basses against 
the equally serious background in the violins; the 
thoughtful quality of the very small sixth miniature ; 
the persistent figure for drums throughout the seventh, 
and the truly Elgarian “‘ nobilmente”’ of the ninth. These 
and other delights are crammed into this irresistible 
portrait gallery, and still remains the exquisite tenth 
variation, ‘“‘ Dorabella,” an enchanting intermezzo often 
played as a separate concert piece. This is a most 
attractive little movement, light as gossamer and 
graceful as ‘“‘a pale moon swimming upon the white 
cloud’s breast.” 

Having finished his period of preparation, the candi- 
date for admittance to Elgarian orders will now wish 
to present himself for initiation into the symphonies. 
Mention of the recently issued No. 1 in A Flat is 
unnecessary ; no reader whose soul is beyond musical 
redemption could have stood proof against the long and 
inviting notice of it that appeared in the April issue. 
For such initiates, however, I would suggest that in this 
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instance the last should be first. The second symphony, 
in E Flat, is not only more joyful than No. 1, but, in my 
opinion (though many will disagree with me), is an even 
finer work, rising as it does in its slow movement to 
what must surely be the greatest height of Elgar’s 
supreme genius. And qualifying it still more for our 
particular purpose, ‘‘its appeal is more immediate.” 

From opening bars of the Allegro we are caught up 
in a joyful theme in 12-8 time. Elgar’s usual rich tone- 
colouring is evident throughout the movement (note 
second side of first record—amongst the best Elgar 
recording we have had), and in it, too, is something 
even more impressive, for towards its conclusion is 
subtly introduced an air of mysticism. Earlier themes 
return, however, to bring us back to simpler things, and 
with them the old vivacity is renewed, quietly at first, 
but working up to an outburst of exhilaration. The 
records were issued more than four years ago, so this 
exuberance is not so tremendous as to-day’s recording 
would yield, but all the mightiness of the music is here, 
and none but the most difficult to please would belittle 
the performance on account of this small mechanical 
deficiency. 

The Larghetto is numbered amongst music’s most 
marvellous slow movements. From the stately theme 
following the soft opening chords, the movement 
mounts ever upward, growing in richness and grandeur 
until all that is greatest in Elgar culminates in a glory 
of might and nobility that is his very own. For ingenuity 
of invention and brilliance of scoring nothing could 
surpass the Rondo, with its slight but subtle variations 
of speed, its grace, its profitable employment of much 
varying material; and here should be mentioned that 
in this Rondo alone is sufficient study to keep one 
pleasantly occupied for a considerable time. The fourth 
movement again shows Elgar’s strength and force, this 
time in material of a rather more straightforward nature 
that is readily grasped and easily followed in its develop- 
ment, and in the third theme we have the ‘“‘ Nobilmente ” 
that he has made so essentially his own. Henceforward 
to the heavy sustained chord heralding the symphony’s 
quietly joyous ending, we are held in an enchantment 
that, alas! too “ rarely comest.”’ 

“* Beginning in a blaze of light ” and ending in “ the 
utmost quietude,” this work is amongst the finest 
examples we have yet had of Elgar’s creative genius. 
Such treasure can never be buried, but unfortunately 
it might too easily be neglected. No gramophonist who 
is not deaf to the now popular “ Buy British ” slogan, 
and who does not already possess the discs, should fail 
to acquire D1230-5, than which nothing more essentially 
British could exist. Not even Kubla-Khan’s stately 
pleasure-dome in Xanadu could afford a greater variety 
of desirable things than does Elgar’s Second 
Symphony. 

Space emulates Time in its unfortunate habit of 
“flying,” and room remains to me in which only rapid 
mention can be made of titles and numbers of other 
discs which I had hoped to include in this article. 


With red-labels descended from their lofty perch to 
a level within more general reach, no need arises to 
recommend the recording by Kreisler and B.S.O. of that 
hardy annual, the Brahms Violin Concerto, on 
DB1120-4. Far otherwise is it with the Quintet in 
F Minor, Op. 34, on which so great a diversity of opinion 
exists. Specht, in his admirable volume on Brahms, 
calls it “‘ mighty and wrathful,” and alludes to “a 
convulsion of the soul ’’ ; on the other hand, it has been 
described as “one of the finest things in Chamber 
music.”’ So here, again, ‘‘ you pays yourmoney. . . .” 
This magnificent rendering by Harold Bauer and the 
alas-no-longer-with-us Flonzaley Quartet (on DB970-4), 
though perhaps not for general recommendation, is 
certainly amongst the most desirable sets in any 
catalogue. In the work’s austerity and gravity lies—for 
me—its great attraction ; it has not only the harshness 
of shadowed steel, but also its compelling strength and 
beauty. 

The superb recording of ‘“‘ Tod und Verklarung,” on 
D1525-7, by L.S.O. under Coates—in which work, as 
Mr. Ernest Newman states, ‘‘ Strauss has come nearer 
thanin anything else to that perfect fusion of matter and 
style that is the ideal of all the arts ’—merits an article 
to itself. Modes and manners may change, but human 
nature remains steadfast, and in this tone-poem more 
than in any other of his works we have evidence of the 
composer to whom Mr. Newman pays the tremendous 
compliment—‘ by far the most commanding figure in 
contemporary music.” 

With equal fervour would I recall the Introduction 
and Allegro for Harp with Strings and Woodwind 
(Ravel), on C1662-3 ; the same composer’s ‘‘ Alborado 
del Gracioso,” on D1594; two fine excerpts from 
Goldmark’s ‘“‘ Queen of Sheba,” exquisitely rendered by 
Maria Nemeth on D1720, and one of the richest gems 
of H.M.V.’s jewel-box, the Love Scene from ‘‘Feuersnot” 
—one of the most wonderful Strauss discs ever issued— 
on C1841. 

(To be continued.) 


+ + *& 


For New Readers 





It may be opportune to repeat at the beginning of the year | 


one or two points which are familiar to most of our readers. 

The National Gramophonic Society was founded by the 
Editor in the summer of 1925 to supplement the range of 
chamber music at that time available on records. 
subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE is ipso facto a member of the 
Society, and every reader can easily become a member on 
writing to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, 
W.1, for a catalogue. See also p. xxii. 

Readers who wish to keep in touch with new issues of 
gramophone records are reminded that the Editor (Compton 
Mackenzie) contributes a weekly article on gramophone 
matters to the Sunday Pictorial, and the London Editor 
(Christopher Stone) a weekly article on Fridays to the Daily 
Mirror. The London Editor also broadcasts a programme of 
recent recordings for the B.B.C. on Fridays, 1.30 to 2.30 p.m. 
(National). 
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THE RHINE: ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR SONGS 


by RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


THINK it would be no exaggeration to say that the 

Rhineland is the most musical district in the world, 
and its people the most passionately music-loving. There 
may be other parts of Europe which have produced 
more and greater composers, opera may flourish in a 
dozen towns the size of Kéln more than it does there. 
But nowhere, I think, has the peasantry on the whole 
more music in its blood. 

It seems impossible for a group of Rhineland women 
to come down a mountainside path without singing, and 
not only singing in chorus, but harmonising perfectly 
though they may have been strangers to each other. 
There is no self-consciousness about it all, either in the 
open air or in any gasthof. 

I can remember a dozen scenes which show this naive 
desire to make music by people whether they are well- 
equipped for it or not. In one little hotel where I used 
to stay in the Eifel, thirty miles or so from the actual 
Rhine but definitely and proudly of the Rhineland, 
almost every day some visitor or other to the hotel 
would sit down at the piano and perform for his friends 
or for the benefit of anyone who might happen to be in 
the place at the time. I recollect the serious concentra- 
tion of a very stout, shaven-headed old gentleman who, 
after a hearty lunch, accompanied himself in a senti- 
mental song called in German, ‘‘ Oh, Youth, why are 
you so beautiful?” It was a bad song, not very well 
sung and thumpingly accompanied, but there were 
tears in his eyes and in those of the more sentimental 
of his audience as he drew to the end of it. I remember, 
too, sunbathing on the rocks by the local badeanstalt 
with a dozen German boys, and how, lying on their 
backs, they threw their heads back, quite without 
conscious effort, and joined in some crooning chorus. 

The truth about these people is that they should be 
immediately disassociated from any conception we may 
have of the Germans as a warlike race. The Rhinelander 
never was a warrior by choice, and when one goes down 
his great river in ships, and sees one after another of his 
beautiful castles on the hills on either bank half in ruins, 
and knows that their destruction was the work of French 
invaders, one realises that the Rhinelanders have learnt 
the practice of war by force of circumstance. By nature 
they are simple, pleasure-loving in an ingenuous way, 
devoted to their songs and their wine and their women, 
industrious by necessity, indolent at heart. 

Their songs! What people have folk-songs so rich 
and so universal, so coveted by others and so memorable 
as the Rhinelanders? All the way up from Strassburg to 
Kéln, and even through the industrial districts from 
K6éln to Emmerick, you will hear them sung universally, 
sung at all times and in all places, in festivity and in 
work, as drinking songs, as love songs, as marching 


songs. That they never grow tired of them is proved 
by the fact that every year more Rhine Songs are added 
to the store, some of which go into universal coinage, 
some of which are forgotten, but all of which by the 
mere fact that they are Rhine Songs seem to attain 
some popularity for a time. 

It is a fine sight in the days of kirmes to see a number 
of Rhinelanders sitting round a table in the local gasthof 
and, irrespective of age or position, joining in the chorus 
of Trink, trink, Briiderlein, trink, that most stirring 
of all drinking songs, and lifting their big beer mugs 
in the enthusiasm of it. 

It is not only to the Rhinelanders that the Rhine 
Songs have endeared themselves. All over Germany 
they are sung and loved, and just as here we expect 
from a negro singer a concert of negro spirituals, so 
Berlin will listen with unstinted devotion to a concert 
of Rhine Songs from a baritone of Bonn or Koblenz. 
Even in Spain I have heard them sung—a country 
which has rich enough folk-song tradition of its own ; 
even in Italy and north to Scandinavia; while one 
of the most touching scenes I can remember was at a 
meeting of a German club in Buenos Aires, where some 
exiled and homesick Rhinelanders joined heartily but 
tearfully in the chorus of Ein Proseit, ein Proseit. 
They, at least, had not “‘ hanged up ”’ their harps upon 
the willows of Babylon. 

It seems to me that in England we have not realised 
their possibilities. Nowadays, when everywhere one 
hears as popular tunes the dance music of the year 
before last in Germany, and every week sees a new 
German musical comedy whose numbers are translated 
and whistled by errand-boys, making a success in a 
London theatre, it is surprising to find that we know so 
little of these glorious folk-songs. Very few of them 
to my knowledge have been translated, and I know of 
no singer who exploits them fully on the concert plat- 
form. Perhaps this is not so surprising as it might first 
appear, when we realise how little known are our own old 
Sussex songs, and how few of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, for instance, have ever heard the chorus of 
‘“* Buttercup Joe.” 

As gramophone records they are easy enough to — 
obtain here, and in surprising variety. I was amazed, 
for instance, at the choice among them which Newmans, 
of Lower Porchester Street, could produce. There are 
a number on the H.M.V. German List which are stocked 
in London, and Polydor has an excellent selection. Of 
the H.M.V., the following are particularly commendable. 
Am freien Rhein (t.G1657), played by The Grosses 
Salonorchester, with an excellently sung solo. This has 
another old Rhine song on the reverse, Am Rhein, da 
geht es lustig her, also there is a particularly well-known 
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one, Am Rhein am Deutschen Rhein, sung by Marcel 
Wittrisch (EG1154). Willi Ostermann sings, also for 
H.M.V., Rheinische Lieder, schone Frau’n beim Wein 
(EG1158); and Katharina Von Kardoff gives an 
excellent interpretation of Die Rhetnlanderin und der 
Rhein(EH522). Another good song of Willi Ostermann’s, 
this time a waltz song, is Einmal am Rhein (EG2086). 

Perhaps for anyone not familiar with these songs who 
wishes for a general idea of them a most inexpensive and 
excellent introduction to them would be a Rhine song 
pot-pourri, issued by Polydor. Its predominating theme 
is the famous Ein Proseit, ein Proseit, but it brings out 
that marvellous quality, the pure melody of all folk 
music, and particularly characteristic of this. It is 
played by Paul Godwin’s orchestra, and its title is 
Rheinischer Sang. It is on both sides of Polydor 22901. 

I am inclined to think that the ablest interpreter of 
the Rhine songs is that fine German baritone, Heinrich 
Schlusniis. His terrific Das Herz am Rhein seems to 
vibrate through one’s whole body. It is not so traditional 
as some of the Rhine songs, but it is magnificently 
virile (Polydor 62682). Another song sung by Schlusniis 
with a repetitive refrain is Ein Rheinischen Madchen bei 
Rheinischen Wein (Polydor 62555). And yet another is 
Griisst mir das blonde Kind am Rhein with Vom Rhein 
der Wein (Polydor 62680); and finally, his rollicking, 
noisy Am Rhein (Polydor 62679). 

Another popular singer of Rhine Songs is Franz 
Volker, who sings Ich hab’heut nacht vom Rhein getraumt 
(I have dreamt to-night of the Rhine). This is accom- 
panied by Heidenreich’s Orchestra, and has a most 
infectious chorus effect. On its reverse is a good noisy 
drinking song, Vom Rhein der Wein (Polydor 21044). 

Perhaps the most famous of all the drinking songs, 
however, is on an Odeon record, 02313a. This is Trink, 
trink, Briiderlein, trink, las’doch dir Sorgen zu Haus. 
This you will hear shouted in bars all over Germany— 
a marvellously thirsty chorus. 

There remain two others. One is a Beka record 
(B6947), Das Mddel vom Rhein ist ein Fruhlingsgedicht, 
sung by Harry Steier in a rather hard voice. This is a 
modern song, and lacks the purity of the older melodies. 
But full of the atmosphere of old K6ln is another newish 
Rhine song, Drum rat’ich dirzieh an den Rhein (Polydor 
22729). This, like its first words, is fein und gut. 

A choice among these would give anyone who is 
not already familiar with the Rhinelanders and has not 
heard their songs sung as they should be heard, by the 
ordinary people in their homeland, a good idea of their 
tradition and their charm. To anyone who knows that 
friendly country they will bring back, as only- music 
can, the warm associations of time spent there. 


Rupert Crort-Cooke. 





The best present to a friend overseas is a 
subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE for 1932. 











This Month’s Biography 
EDUARD LALO 


Lalo was born at Lille on January 27th, 1823. His father, | 


an old officer of the Empire, came of a distinguished family 
of Spanish descent. Lalo received a sound education though his 
musical leanings were at first frowned upon; later he was 
allowed to enter the Conservatoire at Lille, where he was taught 
harmony and the violin. His life ran an even course for some 
years, and he finally arrived at Paris, where he studied com- 
position and perfected his violin-playing. He joined the famous 
Armingaud-Jacquard Quartet and played in it for many years, 
during which many of his early works were performed. He 
subsisted mainly through playing and teaching. In 1865 he 
married his pupil Julie de Maligny, an excellent contralto, who 
later sung many of his songs and arias. He now began to 
acquire popularity amongst musicians, as his works revealed 
a strict adherence to the highest ideals of art, and he declined 
to follow the trivial taste of the period. Nevertheless, chamber 
music not being liked by the public, he was discouraged and 
seemed to have given up composition. However, a competition 
in 1867 induced him to compose an opera, Fiesque, which was 
adjudged third out of 43 works. Various causes prevented its 
performance, among them the war of 1870. In 1872 Lalo 
turned to a theatre in Brussels, but the Director going bankrupt 
just before the performance, his hopes were again frustrated. 
The score was published in 1873. A burst of activity amongst 
composers ensued, and Lalo began to produce a number of 
works which included Sonatas for Violin and ’Cello, the well- 
known Violin Concerto, written for Sarasate, the famous 
Symphonie Espagnole, also performed by him; a Concerto for 
Cello, Fantasie norvégienne, the fine Rhapsodie norvégienne, the 
Concerto russe and the Overture to the opera Le Roid’ Ys. Lalo 
hoped for immediate success with this work, but the Director 
of the Opera demanded a Ballet instead. Despite his disap- 
pointment and the fact that he was not allowed even to choose 
the subject, he worked fourteen hours a day, but at his age, 
57 years, the work was too much, and an attack of paralysis 
nearly caused his death. Gounod finished the orchestration 
for him. A ridiculous dispute as to whether the chief dancer 
should be allowed actually to smoke or merely to roll a cigarette 
during the ballet, and also her subsequent illness, held up the 
performance. This eventually took place, however, and the 
ballet, Namouna by name, was finally given. It was held to be 
too symphonic in style. Lalo afterwards made some alterations, 
and the work was performed as an orchestral suite, meeting 
with success. Other works followed, including the G minor 
Symphony written for the Lamoureux Orchestra. A Scherzo 
and Aubade for ten instruments also followed. The failure of 
Namouna had led to unpopularity with the theatre directors, 
but he found a publisher willing to print his opera, Le Roi d@’ Ys, 
which was eventually performed in 1888, following upon a 
concert of his works which proved a success. The opera made 
him famous.’ The only other big work he composed was a 
Piano Concerto in G minor. Lalo died in 1892 of an attack of 
paralysis. He was an upright man, retiring in nature and 
above all intrigue. Short in stature, he was of distinguished 
appearance. His music is warm, passionate, deriving from 
Schumann in rhythmic impulse and poetic feeling. It is, 
however, illumined by French elegance and spiritual refinement 
and a vivid sense of colour and nuance pervades it. His 
orchestration is outstanding, and the brilliant Namouna Suite 
shows a distinct anticipation of Debussy and Ravel, whom it 
influenced. Records: . Namouna, Pol. 67032-34 (a superb 
recording) and French H.M.V. W1172. Norwegian Rhapsody 
French Col. 11005. Roi d’ Ys Overture, Pol. 66722—3 and French 
Col. L863—4, with Aubade (Lalo). Arias from Le Roi d’ Ys on 
French Col. C—11005, Odeon 188561, French H.M.V. P836, 
H.M.V. D.B.354 (Melba), Col. L2062 (Rogatchewsky). 


Ricuarp Hott. 
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Microphone Personalities 


LEFF POUISHNOFF 


by NORMAN CAMERON 


URIOUSLY enough, this most 

successful of broadcasting pianists 
made his microphone début by acci- 
dent rather than design. Listeners of 
early days may remember an evening 
in ‘May 1925 when an unexpected 
recital by ‘‘a very distinguished 
pianist who happens to be with us 
to-night ’’ was announced from 2L0, 
and the exquisite playing of Chopin’s 
A flat Ballade and the Liszt para- 
phrase of Isolde’s Liebestod that 
followed. For. the next few days, 
Savoy Hill was inundated with 
enquiries as to the ‘mystery 
pianist’s”” identity. But not until a 
fortnight later did the B.B.C. disclose 
that the brilliant young Russian, Leff 
Pouishnoff, whose piano playing had 
lately caused a sensation not only in London but also through- 
out Europe and America, had been responsible for the first 
Surprise Item ever broadcast. 

It so happened that Pouishnoff’s keen interest in scientific 
matters had taken him on a visit of inspection to Savoy Hill 
on the very evening when an unforeseen hitch in programme 
arrangements threatened to inflict twenty minutes’ silence on 
thousands of listeners. Stipulating that his name should not 
be mentioned, Pouishnoff sat down at the piano and filled the 


LEFF POUISHNOFF 


gap with the first of his now famous broadcast recitals, thus 
adding wireless celebrity to the achievements of an eventful 
career which commenced at an age more generally concerned 
with perambulators than with pianos or concert platforms. 
When he was only three, Pouishnoff’s musical ambitions were 


awakened by a Christmas present of a musical box. At five, 
he actually gave a piano recital, his programme including 
the Beethoven G major Sonata and a composition of his own 
entitled, not inaptly, Kinderstéick. The pianist admits that 
his memories of this event are of the haziest: his most vivid 
impressions centre around the moment when, left alone in the 
artists’ room while his fellow-performer, a violinist, was playing, 
he picked up a cigarette left smouldering on an ash-tray and 
inhaled it deeply. What his distracted parents said on finding 
their infant prodigy reeling dizzily about the room at the very 
moment when his performance was due is best left to the 
imagination. Pouishnoff himself can recollect only one more 
painful platform sensation—during a recital in New York 
immediately after a rough passage, when the piano seemed to 
roll reminiscently under his hands. 

Despite the distressing effects of nicotine, however, this 
juvenile recital was apparently a great success. The only 
flaw from the little pianist’s viewpoint was that his parents 
failed to pay him his promised fee, two shillings. Deeply 
offended, he vowed never to give another recital as long as he 
lived. But this childish vow wassoon forgotten in the develop- 
ment of a musical talent so striking that his teachers imagined 
there was nothing that the young musician could not accom- 
plish on the keyboard. In consequence, they failed to realise 
that his hands, naturally narrow, needed development, an 
omission which he has often since found cause to regret. These 
early years were a time of constant struggle and hardship. 
When only nine years old, Pouishnoff was teaching French 
and Latin in his spare time to pay for his musical education. 

Such pluck and tenacity brought its own reward when some 
years later he entered the Petrograd Conservatoire as a student. 


Here he studicd under Madame Ecssipoff (the second wife of 
that doyen of piano teachers, Leschetizky), Liadoff, Glazounov 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Pouishnoff remembers the last as 
an outwardly surly and unsympathetic old man, concealing 
the benevolence that inspired him, in secret, to many kindly 
acts beneath a gruff, unprepossessing exterior. Liadoff was 
another enigmatic character. Not until his death did his 
closest friends discover that he had been married for years ! 
Glazounov, Pouishnoff declares, resembled nothing so much as 
a butcher. Only in conversation with him would one ever 
dream that he was an artist. Determined to the point of 
obstinacy, Glazounov refused the most tempting offers to 
leave Russia and tour Europe and America at the time of the 
Revolution. Retaining his post as Director of the Conserva- 
toire, he continued to compose, at the same time shouldering 
the musical, financial and political responsibilities of the situa- 
tion as to the manner born. 

Leaving the Conservatoire at nineteen with a first-class 
diploma, gold medal and the Rubinstein prize, Pouishnoff 
toured Russia and the East. He was the first pianist to visit 
Teheran, and the Shah, unable for reasons off etiquette to 
attend his recital, invited him to give a command performance 
at the palace. This function proved something of an endurance 
test, for the Shah waxed so enthusiastic over Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody that he insisted upon its being repeated no fewer 
than five times in succession. ' 

During the revolution, Pouishnoff found life in Petrograd 
both uncomfortable and exciting. Streets were barricaded 
and patrolled by the Reds and stray bullets were as plentiful 
as food was scarce. At one time, in fact, the young pianist 
was reduced to giving music lessons in exchange for eggs, tea 
or bread. In 1920, he planned to escape from Russia by way 
of the Caucasus. This was no easy matter, as the Bolshevists 
strongly objected to any Russian subjects leaving the country, 
more particularly a musician of such distinction. Having 
succeeded in obtaining a visa for Europe, Pouishnoff was faced 
with the problem of getting himself and his belongings across 
the frontier unobserved. Smuggling his luggage away by train 
with the connivance of two women, he himself negotiated an 
almost impassable mountain track on donkey-back, covering 
the last few miles to Batum—at that time neutral territory 
under British protection—on foot. To his surprise and, he 
frankly admits, disappointment, he was allowed to complete 
his journey unmolested—a prosaic finale to his anticipations 
of a thrilling and romantic adventure. 

London musie-lovers will remember Pouishnoff’s notable 
début in 1921, when, unknown and unheralded by any pre- 
liminary flourish of publicity, he announced a series of five 
recitals with programmes ranging from Bach and Beethoven 
to Rachmaninoff and Scriabin. His immediate success was 
as phenomenal as were the legends woven around his name 
and personality. 

From that time until quite lately, Pouishnoff has made his 
home in England, and the recent news that he has honoured 
British music and the British nation by adopting English 
nationality was warmly welcomed not only by the musical 
public but also by his many personal friends in this country. 
For his breadth of outlook and varied interests, his linguistic 
accomplishments—perfect English and five languages besides— 
his wide reading, keen intellect, and a subtle, irresistible sense 
of humour combine with great charm of manner and a com- 
pelling personality to make him the most interesting and 
delightful of companions. 

Of his outstanding musicianship it is hardly necessary to 
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speak. He has gained universal recognition as one of the most 
distinguished pianists of the day. His gramophone records— 
all too few—rank among the finest examples of piano recording, 
and his broadcast recitals are anticipated and appreciated by 
thousands of British wireless enthusiasts. In addition, this 
versatile artist is a fine conductor—he has directed the London 
Symphony Orchestra at the Albert Hall—and a composer of 
distinction for both piano and orchestra. 

Unlike many famous musicians, Pouishnoff has never 
regarded wireless and the gramophone as mere mechanical 
processes. On the contrary, he is convinced that the benefits 
accruing to mankind now that the world’s greatest music is 
accessible in the humblest homes should prove incalculable. 
Musicians, he says, need not fear mechanised competition. 
For the more good music people hear at their own firesides 
through the medium of gramophone and loudspeaker, the 
more they will ultimately demand to hear at first-hand. 

Apart from his brilliant pianistic gifts, Pouishnoff’s out- 
standing success as a radio artist may be attributed to the fact 
that from the first he has approached broadcasting with care 
and thought. Realising that a pianist playing before the 
microphone cannot depend upon the music’s sounding the same 
to his vast unseen audience as if they were listening to it in a 
concert hall, he has studied the effects of broadcasting upon the 


I 


balance and range of piano tone, adjusting his playing accord. 
ingly. He has even invented a special type of pedalling for 
use in the studio. 

Pouishnoff also devotes a great deal of time and considera- 
tion to his choice of programmes. Equally at home in every 
school and type of piano music, he has always aimed at avoiding 
the hackneyed and stereotyped. He has introduced listeners 
to many little-known works of such composers as Godowsky, 
Medtner, Rachmaninoff, Falla and Scriabin, one of his most 
interesting broadcasts being the world’s first performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Fourth Piano Concerto shortly after its publica- 
tion three years ago. 

That music should be its own interpreter is Pouishnoff’s firm 
conviction. He believes that the ordinary man can enjoy 
good music as much as, if not more than, the knowledgeable 
highbrow primed with information about tonality, harmonics 
and orchestration. At a recent London recital, he un- 
assumingly suggested that his audience should dismiss the 
programme notes from their minds and let the music speak for 
itself. Those present will not soon forget that afternoon’s 
experience. For music such as Pouishnoff so effortlessly com- 
mands awakens echoes of its own vital beauty in the secret 
places of the human soul. 

NorMAN CAMERON. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 216) 
by CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


Nore.—In my October and November articles I omitted to state that a miniature score of the Schubert Trio is published by 


Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb, |\s. 


EETHOVEN’S string quartets are generally regarded as the 

highest conceptions yet expressed in chamber music—there- 
fore, perhaps, in all music. They are, in fact, scarcely challenged 
except by the apostles of English viol music. To readers of 
former articles in this series and of the correspondence columns 
that challenge will not come new; but no sane person, I 
imagine, will dispute the statement that Beethoven’s greatest 
moments attain a sublimity, a visionary, we may almost say 
divine, ecstasy. What is certain, is that to ignore Beethoven’s 
string quartets for long would be to belie the comprehensive, 
general intention of this series of articles. 

Beethoven’s string quartets fall more clearly than any other 
of his works into the three periods into which it is usual to 
divide all that he wrote. T» generalise very roughly, the six of 
Opus 18 are simple, straightforward, conservative. The three 
Rasoumoffsky, Opus 59, are fully developed and mature, original 
and individual indeed, the work of a giant in his prime ; but 
still well within bounds—still, we feel, conservative. (They 
were dedicated to the Russian Count Rasoumofisky, who in 
1808, the year in which they were published, founded the 
famous quartet which for many years played Beethoven’s 
works ‘“‘ hot from the fire.’ Rasoumoffisky himself played 
second violin.) Between Opus 18 and Opus 59 were written 
the seccud and third (Hroica) symphonies, and many sonatas, 
including the Kreutzer, Waldstein, and Appassionata. 

Beginners in chamber music may possibly find Opus 59 a 
little tough. I had intended to write first about one of Opus 18, 
but the Oxford University Press booklet by Sir Henry Hadow, 
Beethoven’s Op. 18 Quartets, a marvellous eighteenpennyworth 
even apart from those quartets, makes me doubt the value of 
doing so. Anyone, however, who has any misgivings about 


Beethoven should find Opus 18, No. 6, wholly delightful. I 
rebel against Sir Henry Hadow when he gives this as an instance 
of Homeric nodding. I enjoy it as much as anything Beethoven 
ever wrote. If we may be allowed one general criticism of 
Beethoven, isn’t it of the self-expression complex which he 
brought into music—isn’t it that he took himself so terribly 
seriously ? Even his apostle, Romain Rolland, when suggesting 
that Perosi is helping to revive the medieval, Catholic spirit in 
music, is found saying: ‘“‘Can we not tear ourselves away 
from that romantic suffering in music which was begun by 
Beethoven ?’’ Rolland—the last authority in whom I should 
have expected to find support for such an outlook ! 

The First Rasoumoffsky, however, of which the H.M.V. 
Connoisseur Catalogue has given us such a superb set of records, 
seems to me full of robust health, of a virile self-assurance. In 
the slow movement no one can help finding at least a great 
and noble beauty—and from this Beethoven carries us without 
stopping into one of the wildest, most whirlingly gay even of 
his finales. 


Beethoven’s 1st “‘ Rasoumoffsky ’’ String Quartet 
(Op. 59, No. 1, in F). 

Miniature score : Goodwin and Tabb, Is. 3d. 

The Budapest String Quartet, H.M.V. D1660-3 (four 
12-inch records, each 6s., in album). 

Many people, including to our knowledge some composers, 
have held that each of the various keys, as well as each of the 
modes, has its own individual character. Beethoven, it is said, 
held this view so definitely that he was able to argue “logically” 
about them. This light on his music has never yet, I believe, 
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been systematically applied ; but it obviously ought to help 
us to apprehend the music’s significance, to savour it more 
fully, if we consistently notice the key and mode of the moment, 
and the changes of key and mode. What I have already said 
of this quartet (except of the slow movement) could certainly 
be said of the eighth symphony, in the same key, later work 
though it is. In fact, the spirit—perhaps we may say of sane, 
cheerful assurance—is the same, in at least a general sense, in 
most of the F major works, e.g., the Pastoral Symphony, the 
first quartet—does it even help us with the last quartet of all ? 
Coing into detail, we find this quartet and the eighth symphony 
each opening without warning with a complete little tune, 
sturdy and straightforward, but concise and with character- 
istic motifs, as first subject. 

First Movement. In analysing and describing a drama, 
a poem, or a philosophical treatise, we are able to state plainly 
the main theme, and to summarise intelligently its working-out 
from scene to scene, stanza to stanza, or paragraph to para- 
graph. Music is drama, poetry, and philosophy. We can point 
out where the main theme is to be found, we can dissect and 
analyse it. We can show to some extent how it develops. But 
exactly how the composer puts it to our imagination, what in 
the long run he makes of it all, cannot be translated from 
music into words. 

With Beethoven it is especially necessary to realise that he, 
at any rate, scorned any thought of ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” in 
the hedonist’s sense ; music was for him a sublime language, 
the supreme language. He, of all men, had the conviction of a 
““message.”’ If he erred, he erred in egoism. 

Every phrase of his, then, we have to take not as manipula- 
tion, jugglery in sound, but as expression, as language. 

To follow this Movement properly it is necessary to under- 
stand the First Subject in detail. It is a short tune, more or 
less complete in itself, taking the first $ inch of record. ’Cello 
starts (under a reiterated chord accompaniment) with a longish 
sentence, repeats it, violin takes it up, then gives it a fourth 
time, then a loud cadence is added. The sentence itself is in 
two halves, which we will now name (a) and (6); notice 
especially the four rising notes of (a) and the quick notes at 
the beginning of (b). Notice also that (b) is changed in melody, 
but not in rhythm, after the first sentence. The whole is now 
like: “This is a brown hat; it will suit A. This is a green 
hat ; it will suit B,”’ and so on. 

When the First Subject is over, we have, repeated ad lib., 
one of those curious little precise yet inconclusive motifs of 
Beethoven, which say nothing and could lead anywhere. Soon, 
however, it leads back to the main key, and, we somehow feel, 
the main topic with a long, smoothly-running phrase. Examin- 
ing this closely, we find that it begins with the first six notes 
(melodically) of b, and ends with a four-note motif (twice) 
derived rhythmically (here, in phrasing) from b—two slurred 
(smooth) notes followed by two staccato (detached). Beethoven 
was meticulous in his phrase-marks (in other words, articula- 
tion) ; when they are fully observed, we find how significant 
they are. This phrase is played (nearly § inch after the start) 
by the violins in double-harness over held chords, and repeated 
an octave lower by viola and ’cello—who run straight into a, 
which is then worked up to a big climax. 

When this breaks off, ’cello sets off on a brief cadenza. What 
follows explains itself, until, about an inch after the start, we 
plunge into the Second Subject, an intense, urgent melody in 
violin 1, starting low but quickly soaring, with full accompany- 
ing parts. Often in Beethoven’s best works, when the second 
subject is not obviously related to the first it is a passing out- 
burst of pure song. 


When this breaks off (about 1} inch after the start) a motif 
of some importance (c)—two triplets ending in an octave leap— 
is reiterated by violin 1, at first punctuated by the others, who 
soon join in, all talking at once. A loud climax is suddenly 
followed by a series of chords, now high, now low, at first 
mysterious, then more emphatic. Is Beethoven’s insistence, 
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here and elsewhere, on this curious idea more delight in a 
new-found effect than really purposeful ? It has a very impor- 
tant sound, but in this otherwise forthright work (even the 
later Movements do not explain it) it is hard to see its 
significance. 


However, the Exposition is nearly complete, and we now 
reach a Codetta, based on the First Subject. Notice carefully 
how violin 1 starts with a phrase obviously referring to a, then 
repeats it, decorating each note with a little “‘ auxiliary ” note 
(but also hinting rhythmically at 6). We shall need the name 
(d) for this aspect of the main theme. The other instruments 
at once adopt the suggestion—then, about 1} inch after the 
start, we run straight into the Development Section, with the 
main theme in the ’cello exactly as at the start. Mere repetition 
is quickly brushed aside by d, which causes violin 1 to declaim 
the main theme at the very summit. Everyone, in turn, now 
gives further views on the subject (and there are some stormy 
comments) ; just when they are starting to talk all at once, 
they stop to listen to violin 1, who evidently has a good deal to 
say about 6. In actual musical analysis, a motif from the first 
four notes of b is reiterated by violin 1, starting high and gradu- 
ally descending, and taken over by ’cello, who carries it down 
to the bottom. There are little asides of approval. This 
process is twice repeated, and when violin 1 threatens to go on 
indefinitely, the others can no longer control themselves, so all 
declaim unanimously. A final shout suddenly subsides into 
that mysterious series of chords. 


About 1 inch before the end, violin starts a long meditation 
on the main theme, over held chords, wandering, however, 
rather far away. After a time the others start to murmur a, 
and eventually violin 1 joins them in it. This is really a develop- 
ment of the Codetta, so d naturally appears, and is carried by 
violin 1 through a sharp break-off in the other parts ($ inch 
before the end). 

We now enter a double fugato, or free fugal passage with two 
themes: (x) is the quaver theme evolved, without a pause, by 
violin 1 from d; (y) is the slower theme which appears below 
in violin 2; x and y continue to run simultaneously thus: 
x in violin 2, y below in viola; x below in viola, y above in 
violin 1; y at the bottom in ’cello, starting before violin 1 has 
finished (end of Side One) ; x at the bottom in ’cello, yin octaves 
in violins, also (in stretto) in viola in the middle. When this has 
slowly died down, a reference to the Codetta is heard in violin 2 
and viola (a sixth apart); violin 1 answers with c (from end 
of Second Subject), a persists in viola and ’cello, so a and ¢ are 
combined, violin 1 finally working up to a dizzy height (} inch 
after the start). 

What can help us down to earth again ? What but our old 
friend the “inconclusive ” motif, which, at the outset, carried 
us on after the main theme! We have been thrust into the 
Recapitulation by a side door, as we soon know when the main 
theme (First Subject) comes back in the ’cello. It all seems 
exactly right, for the main theme is now modified and extended, 
and from it we pass logically, and with no room for the incon- 
clusive motif, straight into what I called the ‘‘ long, smoothly- 
running phrase” (nearly 1} inches after the start). This is 
simplified, pruned, at the end, but there is little more to 
comment on. 

The Second Subject returns (just under 2 inch after the start) 
at first in viola, then violin 2 (violin 1 carrying it up almost 
indistinguishably). The quickened movement of the rapid 
triplet accompaniment (violin 1) to viola is worth noticing. 
Just over an inch before the end, the Codetta passes into the 
coda ; and here is one of the most exalted, visionary, happiest 
moments in all Beethoven. So far, the main theme has been 
practically unharmonised ; a lesser composer might have seen 
to that. But now he harmonises practically every note, and 
it is the lay-out of the instruments, above all the particular 
harmony with which he points every note, that we can only 
call visionary. 

After this—the main theme murmurs itself to rest. 
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COMPETITIONS 


HE awards in the competitions A and B announced 
last month (p. 257) are given by the Editor on pp. 
318-9, while the result of competition C will not be 
announced till April. 
Competition A. 

This proved to be a harder puzzle than we suspected. 
No competitor identified more than fifteen of the 
eighteen, and most only secured from three to seven 
‘ corrects.’’ One effort, by a very old-established reader 
and wit, is worth quoting:—‘‘ No. 3, Compton 
Mackenzie. No. 14, Christopher Stone. No. 13, Mrs. 
Imhof and the member of the staff who is always writing 
about her.” 

Turn, therefore, to pp. 297-8 of the Christmas 
Number. 

The Gramophone Celebrities caricatured by Lissenden 
are :— 

. Arthur Jacobson (Regal). 

. Mark Hambourg (H.M.V.). 

. Herman Finck (Columbia). 

. Victor Olof (Parlophone and H.M.V.). 

5. Lionel Tertis (Columbia). 

. Stanford Robinson (Columbia). 

. Harry Hudson (Edison Bell). 

. Herman Darewski (Parlophone). 

. Albert Sammons (Columbia). 

. Jack Harris (Decca). 

. Barrie Oliver (Decca). 

. Carroll Gibbons (H.M.V.). 

3. Keith Falkner (H.M.V.). 

. Stanley Kirkby (Edison Bell). 

. W. H. Squire (Columbia). 

. Gene Austin (H.M.V.). 

. Sandy Powell (Broadcast and Imperial). 
18. G. H. Elliott (Edison Bell). 


Competition B. 

The winner’s note on his choice of Elgar’s Nursery 
Suite (H.M.V. 1998, 1999) is printed in the Editorial. 
Here are some other entries :— 


“ A . 

In my estimation, the place of honour must go to Columbia’s 
recording, on two discs, of Beethoven's Leonora No. 3 Overture. 
My reasons being :— 


For the Music. 

This work, which I had never heard before, came as a 
revelation to me of how beautiful an overture can be, with its 
striking contrasts and lovely themes, its warmth, dignity and 
power. 


For the Recording. 

Wonderful playing—the orchestra like one man. General 
all-round instrumental perfection. Lovely string tone. 

Splendid definition and clarity, together with real ‘“ atmo- 
sphere " and tone proportion. 

Surface noises at a minimum. 

In spite of an uneasy conscience when J think of other 
purchases, such as Brahms’ Violin Concerto, Double Concerto, 
the Sibelius Symphonies, Elgar’s No. 1 and Beethoven’s “‘ Arch- 
duke ni Trio, I still feel the Leonora has it for all-round 
perfection. C. E. Hennine. 


“ B ele 

I give the palm to the Philadelphians’ Carmen Suite (H.M.V. 
D1816). The delicious interweaving of the harp and flute, 
joined later by a wandering clarinet, and later again by the 
massed strings singing an inner part with that beautiful, full- 
blooded richness peculiar to this orchestra, make the folk-song- 
like tune of the Intermezzo a sheer joy. In the Dragoons, one 
is struck by the depth of the pizzicato bass, the delightful 
staccato wood-wind playing, and the skilful handling of the 
tune by the horns at the beginning. The clarity of detail in the 
Gypsy Dance is remarkable. Wood-wind in thirds, cor Anglais, 
trumpet, strings—all are recorded with wonderful fidelity. 
Behind it all one feels the relentless discipline of Stokowski— ~ 
in the gentle flow of parts in the Intermezzo, the military 
efficiency of the Dragoons, the exciting rhythm, the sudden 
ccntrasts, the tremendous accelerando of the Dance. 

I bought this record purely on ‘“‘ W. R. A.’s” recommenda- 
tion, and I have never regretted anything less. The happy 
choice of numbers from the opera, the wonderful playing, and 
still more wonderful recording (even on my table model the 
realism is astounding) make it the best possible record to play 
to one’s friends. 

A. W. B. WEBB. 


“ce #4 <n 

The best-recorded work I have bought this year is the 
Symphony No. 2 in D major (Op. 43) by Jean Sibelius. 

Published by the Columbia Company, this work was recorded 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, by the Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Kajanus, the eminent Finnish conductor. 

It is perfectly recorded, and makes an instant appeal on first 
hearing, which is intensified, rather than diminished, at each 
successive repetition. There is not a dull moment in the whole 
work, which is so descriptive of Finland, both the country and 
its folklore. 

From the first bars, the deep colour tone of the music 
becomes apparent, suggesting the majestic scenery of Finland— 
the sombre forests, the stern hills, and deep, swift-flowing water- 
ways. There is something elemental about the great chunks of 
deep-toned chords which keeps a picture of the stark forces of 
nature constantly in one’s mind. 

The beautiful second movement suggests the land of ten 
thousand lakes in storm and sunshine, the music rising to 
majestic heights as it sweeps through the third and fourth 
movements to a tremendous and exultant climax. 

It is, to me, a supremely satisfying and thrilling performance. 


A. R. Frrratu. 
“ D oe 

The best work which I have ever bought is Delius’ Brigg Fair, 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra under Geoffrey 
Toye. I have the best of all possible reasons for this statement. 
These two records are my favourites. Neither the Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals T'rio in B flat nor the Swan of T'uonela 
have managed to play the usurper in my affections. Brigg Fair 
gives me more pleasure than any other work; therefore, to 
me, it is the best. Socrates himself could not give a more 
unanswerable reason. 

But perhaps you, Sir, putting this aside as the sophistry of 
youth—I am only twenty years of age—demand more specific 
justification of my choice. 

The work is recorded excellently, and fits in extremely well 
on two twelve-inch records. As for the music itself—who can 
describe the magic of Delius? All I say about it is: that I 
consider the music of side three to be one of the most rapturous 
pieces of music ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Brigg Fair sowed the seeds of desire in me. My dealer has 
reaped an hundredfold, and I am penniless regularly every 
week. Brigg Fair unlocked the door of music to me, and, 
through it, I am unlocking the door for my friends. At least 
ten of them are now Delius lovers. And all because, six months 
ago, I bought this particular work, for no particular reason. 
To Brigg Fair I owe all the joy which now is mine through the 
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medium of a gramophone and classical records. To Brigg Fair 
I owe my present desire. to possess a certain Schumann quartet. 
To Brigg Fair I owe my state of everlasting poverty—and, as 
Tristram Shandy once said: O ye critics! Will nothing 
move you ? 
JAMES CLARE. 

ee E 79 

My favourite record that I have bought this year is of the 
Nightscene and Love Song from Tristan and Isolda (Act 2) by 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Max von Schillings, 
on Parlophone £10685. I bought it on the recommendation 
of a friend, as.I had little previous knowledge of Wagner’s 
music, least of all of ‘‘ Tristan.” Why is it my favourite 
record ? Firstly, it seems to me to be perfect as pure sound, 
which is a queer thing to say, but as sheer outpouring of 
harmony it is eminently satisfying. But as music that tells a 
story without letting the story become more important than 


* 


Avanti 

At the time of writing the rush of Christmas Sales has hardly 
subsided and there can hardly be a more happily exhausted 
group in the commercial world than the saleswomen and 
salesmen of gramophones and records. ‘The volume of 
business that suddenly expanded a fortnight before Christmas 
to a size that beat the corresponding week of 1929, was no 
doubt in part due to the general feeling that home entertain- 
ment would be cheaper than the usual forms of outside 
diversion during the holidays, and that a gramophone or, 
better still, a radio-gramophone and a parcel of records would 
keep everyone, young or old, cheerful and contented whatever 
weather might descend upon us; and also that a record, 
whether it cost 6s. or 6d., would be the simplest and most 
agreeable present to give to this or that friend or relation. 

But, apart from these causes of demand, the great thing 
was that the manufacturers had laid their plans so carefully 
and on so large a scale that there was not the slightest 
difficulty for the customer in finding exactly what suited his 
or her needs, nor the slightest difficulty for the salesman in 
finding something rather more expensive, and even more 
desirable, to sell to the customer. 

The records sales department admittedly had the best of 
it, and those who were responsible for selling radio-gramophones 
have perhaps grown some grey hairs during their Christmas 
meditations with the vision of after-sales service. In the 
good old acoustic days a man unpacked his new purchase with 
the practical certainty that it would function even if his 
children broke the diaphragm of the sound-box and never 
changed the needles ; but there is an element of uncertainty 
about the radio-gramophone when introduced into a new 
home and left to the tender mercies of the new owner who 
knows nothing about it except what it cost. 

None the less, it has been a radio-gramophone Christmas 
and hundred of families have had the same thrill that the 
Editor and I had the first time we heard electrical reproduction 
of our favourite records, just five years ago. 


Listeners’? Corner ‘ 

By the time that these lines appear Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra will have broadcast from Radio-Paris on Sunday 
afternoon the 27th, instead of the usual programme of 
Decca records between 2 and 3 p.m., and I am writing these 
notes beforehand in case fog or storm prevents me from 
getting back from Paris after what promises to be a most 
interesting experience, for I have never introduced anything 
but gramophone records to listeners, and the solitude of my 
usual sessions in the B.B.C. Studio will be lacking. 


C2 


the music, it is unparalleled. It is passionate with the emotion 
of love—such a love as could only have been caused by some 
potion and end in death. 

From the very first sweeping chords high in the violins one 
feels that this indeed is ecstasy. Towards the middle the 
music swells and ebbs and swells again to a tremendous climax, 
when one can imagine the lovers ardently embracing ; from 
then onwards the music takes on a quieter tone (still with 
magnificent sweeps on the harp), as Tristan and Isolda fall 
asleep in one another’s arms. At the close, as day is dawning, 
the far-off notes of the horn seem to announce impending 
tragedy, and the music fades away softly in the violins. 

It seems sacrilege to play this record too often, or in broad 
daylight. It is too passionate and too personal for that. It is 
the musical equivalent of the love-in-death scene in Hassan. 


A. G. Dickson, 


* * 


The broadcasting of records from Continental stations is 
on the increase. Besides the well-established Decca 
programmes there are Broadcast, Filmophone, H.M.V. and 
Piccadilly record programmes to entertain English listeners 
on Sundays, and others no doubt will follow suit. 


The tune-guessing programme that I |broadcast one 
Saturday evening last month was evidently relished by 
most listeners, who were delighted to recognise Dame Clara 
Butt in Abide with me, Florrie Forde in The OV Bull and 
Bush, Charles Coborn in T'wo lovely black eyes, Albert Sandler 
in the Heykens Serenade, Ernest Lough in Oh for the wings 
of a dove, and even Richard Tauber in a disastrously cracked 
You are my heart’s delight. But I think most of them were 
beaten by Mark Hambourg playing the Naila Waltz of 
Delibes, though some certainly identified it. One corre- 
spondent had the hardihood to tell me that I had made a 
mistake and that the player was undoubtedly Backhaus. 


The cracked Tauber record was not the only misfortune 
of the month ; for one day I forgot to take my box, or rather 
my Golden Pyramid, of ‘ talkie” needles, which have never 
let me down ; and I must have dipped into the “‘ used needles ” 
receptacle in the studio instead of the ‘‘ new needles’ cup 
with deplorable effect when I started the Ponselle-Martinelli 
Miserere record. However, a change of needle and an apology 
helped to smooth things over. But no apology can mollify 
listeners when, as sometimes happens, a freakish turn-table 
makes an apparently good record into a “ swinger.” 

However, I am starting the New Year with some excellent 
resolutions as to more meticulous preparation of programmes 
and hope to end it in the security and luxury of the new 
gramophone studio at Broadcasting House about which I 
have read in the B.B.C. Handbook. 


Memorandum 


Some of Mr. Harold Craxton’s pupils—or rather “ artist 
students ’’—gave a most interesting concert with Mr. Ernest 
Read’s London Senior Orchestra to a crowded audience at 
the Aeolian Hall on December 10th, and it was not idle to 
look among them for some pianists who would some day be 
familiar names on record labels, since Mr. Craxton knows 
all that can be known at present about the art of playing into 


a microphone. Without being invidious I should prophesy 
that such a name is that of Terence Nugent Beckles, who 
played Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in F major (K459) with 
what seemed to be an ideal recording touch. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D1986-7 (12in., 12s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech: Moldau (Smetana), and Hungarian 
March (Schubert, arr. Liszt). 

C2195 (12in., 4s.)—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Music of the Spheres Waltz (J. Strauss) and 
Vienna Maidens Waltz (Ziehrer). 

C2235 (12in., 4s.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Malaguena from Boabdil (Moszkowski), and Abandonado 
Waltz (Posadas). 


[I have lately been reviewing ona Mark Ten E.M.G. This model has, 
by desire of the manufacturer, gone up higher, and I now have a 
Mark Ten A. Some time must pass before ideal comparisons are possible 
between different instruments which cannot often be heard side by side. 
Without making any final judgment, I can already attest certain peculiar 
virtues in this latest instrument, particularly in the matter of the bass’s 
clarity and body.] 

This is a month of small things, with a fair-sized plum or 
two in the pudding. Moldau is one of the best. (It would 
have been wise to add the more familiar title, Vitava). 
Smetana’s genius was pictorial and not-too-subtly dramatic. 
This sketch of the great river, with the historical pageant 
of the country always in the mind’s background, is recorded 
with enthusiasm and a swelling richness that will please 
everybody. It would be instructive to hear the whole set of 
tone-poems in one programme, as they were played at the 
Smetana centenary celebrations in 1924. Several of them 
have not yet been recorded. I suggest the romantic legend 
of Sarka, or Tabor, with its powerful chorale-motif. The 
fourth-side piece is one of those which piano duettists know 
well; it is No. 4 of the Schubert marches which Liszt trans- 
cribed about 1840. Its orchestration, and its melodic turn, 
give it a slightly acid tang which I like. Much of this effect 
is Liszt’s doing. What a pity he never handled his original 
music as wellasthatofothermen! The grip and colour of my 
new instrument’s bass are very well demonstrated in this disc. 

The waltz fever is now fitful, I fancy. It suited the time 
“‘when the slow dial gave a pause to care.” Now we have 
no pauses, either to care or to the dance ; and so these waltzes 
seem rather lost, to me. Some listeners have been doubtful 
about the Vienna orchestra’s bass: rightly, I think. It has 
sometimes seemed light : but that has perhaps given aeration 
to its readings. Here, nothing weighty is in hand. Those to 
whom J.§8.is still a secret source of pensive pleasure, and who 
love the jocund dance, the softly-breathing song, may find 
this waltz rather squarely rhythmed, without much of the 
Viennese swagger. I like it in this plain form, myself. The 
companion is good enough—the sort that you and I could 
improvise at the piano for most of a working day. The strings 
pull pretty lusciously here. Moszkowski’s slightly shrill 
Spanishry comes out a trifle tubbily on C2235. The unnamed 
conductor does not linger by the way, and the orchestration 
is not subtle. Abandonado abandons wi’ deeficulty (to my ear) 
both itself and its hold on a sort of fifth-rate melodic idiom that 
was old when good Queen Victoria died. 


COLUMBIA. 

LX156 (12in., 6s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter: Funeral March from Gotterdimmerung 
(Wagner). 

DX307 (12in., 4s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Kajanus: Intermezzo and Marcia, from Karelia 
Suite (Sibelius). 

DB689 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Bournemouth Orchestra, conducted 
by Godfrey: Fairy Ballet (C. White) and Raindrops 
(T. de la Riviére). 


The greatest of all funeral marches—a cosmic rather than a 
human celebration, one feels—is greatly carried through by 
Walter, and richly recorded. There is a bite in the brass, a 
taste of fate’s fangs, if one likes to think so. I find my fibre 
sufficient even for this, though it broke down near the end. 
There are few pieces to which modern recording could so 
powerfully apply itself, with such deepening and stirring 
compulsion of the spirit. 

The cheap re-issue of the Karelia movements with a motif 
in common (formerly done as fill-ups for the two Sibelius 
symphonies) makes a delightful light ‘nap.’ The third 
movement, a Ballade, mildly garrulous, meditative, and oddly 
affecting, like so many of the little lone thoughts of this 
composer, would be welcomed, too. Mr. Kajanus, who has 
just passed his seventy-fifth year, should be asked to record 
this, and the King Christian music, and some more of the 
Sibeliuses I suggested last month. I might perhaps again 
remind readers who play piano duets that the suites are done 
(four hands) by Breitkopf. The recording here makes the 
horns and drums especially telling in the Intermezzo, and it is 
good fun, and excellent practice, to play the piano version 
and try to get out suggestions of these effects. 

The Bournemouth amusements are up to the usual standard. 
The style is never subtle. The recording makes the band 
sound bigger than it is, and everything has a bright, gay 
burnish that will be appreciated, if the music is liked. 
Raindrops is a pizzicato for strings. 


BROADCAST. 
3123 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin: Poet 
and Peasant Overture (Suppé). 


Broadcast once did some bold and welcome work in offering 
good stuff cheaply. I hope the firm has not had cause to 
repent its enterprise. The only thing about this music that 
is memorable is the fact that it has been arranged for eighty- 
seven (is it?) different combinations. The thing to commend, 
then, is the quite distinguished standard of recording at so 
cheap a rate. The surface, too,is good, and the playing 
tasteful as ever. The solo bits are exceptionally pleasing, and 
the drums are worth noting. I offer a special word of praise for 
the record’s avoiding the easy noisiness of many cheap discs. 
I am told in an advertisement that these ten-inch records 
play as long as a twelve. This one lasts just over seven and a 
half minutes. Is not that remarkable value for one-and-six? 
Always when something new and good is found, one hopes 
that the makers will be plucky and do first-class works, and 
some less familiar ones ; and generally one is disappointed— 
the makers, when they try it, perhaps most of all. I hope anew, 
and look to Broadcast not to disappoint my anticipatory 
pleasure. But, as Campbell sings, 


But, mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below 


—below, to where Paynes bring no penalties. 
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PARLOPHONE. 
£11183 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Symphony Orchestra: Overture 
to Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck). 


E11184 (12in., 4s.).—Paris Philharmonic 
Fantasy on Samson (Saint-Saéns). 


Orchestra : 


I have only a single-side sample of half of the Gluck, so far. 
This is noble music. Poor Gluck! He came at a bad time, 
yet he seems to have been destined to do a bit of gruelling 
work that only a man of his determination could have done 
(see the reproduction of the famous bust by Houdon—in the 
R.C.M. museum—to realise what a spirit he had). The 
Viennese were not strong enough to stand him, and the French 
were weaker still, and noisier: all because he wanted to make 
opera @ unified, dramatic, heart-stirring thing, instead of a 
charity-concert procession of adored prime donne, warbling 
fancy strains all about nothing. I find illuminating the 
orchestra’s fastidious treatment of the three clearly marked 
motives—domination (opening), Iphigenia (flute and vn.), 
and pity (vns., with oboe characteristic accompaniment). 
The orchestration, so clear and limpid, remarkably evokes the 
classical spirit. I have known hearers who thought of Handel, 
in the accent of the closing pages. Ifthe other side is as good as 
this, here is a nap for those who appreciate Gluck. 


The chief interest in the other record is in hearing an 
orchestra of whose real life I know nothing. It seems to me 
to tackle these unweighty thoughts with seemly grace and 
French address, making them sentimental enough, yet not 
cloying. The tone,is not of remarkable beauty ; the ensemble 
is balanced and sweet. The music is stroked and coaxed, 
and I like that. 


POLYDOR. 


24234 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar: Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppé). 


24243 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—-Paul Godwin Orchestra: Fantasia, 
La Cocarde de Mimi Pinson (Goublier fils, arr. Tavan). 


24273 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
G. Diot: Selection from Hans, the Flutist (Ganne). 

95458 (12in., 6s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Furtwangler: Rosamunde Ballet Music (Schubert). _ 

95459-61 (12in., 6s. each).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Pfitzner: Introductions to the three Acts of Palestrina 
(Pfitzner). 


27253 (12in., 4s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar : Hungarian Rhapsody in F (Liszt). 

67032-4 (12in., 6s each).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris. 
conducted by Wolff: Namouna Suite (Lalo). 


Two Poet and Peasant records in a month: that is a little 
oppressive. This one is louder than the eighteenpenny 
Broadcast, and most impressive, but since the music does not 
say anything in particular, that does not much matter. I 
find the volume almost too much for my tiny chamber. There 
is some pretty ’cello-playing, and it is all deliciously, suavely 
florid. I do not know Goublier, but I will undertake to make 
airs as fresh (or rather, as ancient) any day. He is obviously 
a boulevard tunester. His Mimi tips a roguish cockade. 
In the right holiday mood one would probably relish that. 
These Polydor recordings are astonishingly vivid: almost too 
much so. Ganne is an old café favourite. He conducted at 
Monte Carlo, and this music sounds like it. He had a fluent 
run of tunes, and there are lots of worse recreations than 
these. . It is “‘ plenty for the money ’’ melody—and orchestra- 
tion too. The more serious samples include a nice Rosamunde 
interpretation, without the excessive archness we sometimes 
hear. The surface sound draws a little attention here. I like 
the roundedness of the phrasing; a happy little record, 


containing, it may be noted, both the G major piece, commonest 
played of all the ballet airs, and the B flat piece, with its 
tender, thoughtful, slightly melancholy, Mrs. Southey 
Once-upon-a-Time mood—‘ The blackbird sings but seldom 
now, Up there in the old lime, Where hours and hours he used 
to sing—When I was in my prime.” 


Pfitzner is a bit of a puzzle. His music still is, but I found 
an article on him by Professor Dent, in Music and Letters 
for April 1923, and another, by Rudolph Felber, in The 
American Musical Quarterly for January 1924, which gave me 
a lot of light. There is also an article in the Musical Times 
for June 1929, by Erckmann. Dent can be more sound and 
certain and suggestive and informative in a few pages than 
almost any other musicologist except Newman and Tovey. 
He tells us Pfitzner (born 1869) is an extreme German 
Nationalist, taking art and himself very seriously, with high 
ethical ideals and a high contrapuntal mentality, a reverencer 
of the past and hater of extremism. Palestrina, in the opera 
(1917) is, Dent says, pretty well Pfitzner himself. The work 
is long (two hundred minutes), and deals with Palestrina’s 
depression after his wife’s death, the angelic exhortation 
which renews his inspiration, the worrying of the Council 
of Trent over the great Mass, and the final triumph of the 
music, for which the Pope comes to thank the composer. It 
is not much of a theme for an opera—a philosophic, ascetic 
poet’s work (as Dent names him) rather than a musical 
dramatist’s. When I heard these preludes, at a Prom., I 
thought them rather rambling, with a sort of mildly dissonant 
spirituality. That wandering tendency, it seems, is character- 
istic of this lonely but attractive if not compelling figure. 
I doubt, myself, if he can keep the spiritual level long enough 
at a time ; but I should like to hear more of him. The three 
ideas in the preludes to Acts 1, 2 and 3 are respectively the 
hero, the magnificent Council’s wranglings (with Charles 
Borromeo brought out as a protagonist), and the satisfying 
mood of inspiration in which the master’s work went forward 
when freed from trammels: with his self-examination and 
the sense of the eternal loneliness of those servants of art who 
cannot be moved from their high and holy path by external 
events, whether these bring honour or blame. One can feel 
the throw-back to the sixteenth-century art of Palestrina’s 
time, which is a style congenial to Pfitzner, apparently, and 
so specially fitting for such a work. It is austere, of course, and 
these records may not appeal to everybody. In the first 
record, at 1% inches in, we get the shape of Palestrina’s own 
theme. Side 2 of this is an especially good bit of recording 
of impressive music. The second disc is mostly concerned 
with ‘‘ trouble music ’’—the Council of Trent depiction. This 
is less significant, especially when one does not know the 
opera. The Act 3 Prelude again touches the elevated, other- 
worldly spirit of aspiration. I think there are certain crudities 
in Pfitzner, but these finely-recorded samples: of him are 
enough, I think, to make most people want to hear more. 


The Rhapsody is recorded with dignity and discretion. 
There is too much reverberation, which blurs edges. This 
kind of orchestration becomes a bit head-achey, for me. I 
have heard a brighter performance. 


Namouna (1882, when Lalo was 59) did not godown well as a 
ballet, but went with aswingas aconcert suite. The three records 
contain :. (1) Prelude, (2) Sérénade and Théme Varié, and 
(3) Parades de Foire and Féte Foraine. Here are no problems 
or high aspirations : just tunes, mostly tolerably good. The 
Prelude shows that Lalo had not hearkened in vain to one 
R.W. The last record will probably appeal most. The middle 
one is not very exciting. The recording sets off the rather 
thin ideas extremely well. There is a maddeningly monotonous 
tune on side 5, which I wished away before it had gone three 
bars. It is arguable that to judge ballet music or incidental 
music without the ballet is cruel. Yet the best of Delibes, 
Bizet and Gounod stands the ear’s test without flinching. 
For its capital recording 67034 is well worth hearing. 
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STERNO. 

8024 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Stadtischen Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Waghalter: Selection from La Gazza 
Ladra (Rossini). 

The familiar bold recording, not very favourable to 
characteristic tone. The strings lose the feeling of hair-on-gut. 
The playing is agreeably stylish. It is satisfying to be sure, 
almost always now, of good clean playing on the cheapest 
records. 


CRYSTALATE. 
Z107 (12in., 2s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Selection from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mas- 


cagni). 

I have not heard a Crystalate record before. This seems 
to me quite one of the best cheap reproductions. The tone is 
well bound, each department reproduces in good balance, the 
individual quality is got out. and the surface is not disturbingly 
noisy. 


DECCA. 
K605-6 (12in., 2s. 6d. each).—London Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Bernard: Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 
K612 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—The same: Airs for the Theatre 
(Purcell, arr. Bernard). 
K621 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—New State Symphony Orchestra: 
Toy Symphony, First and Second Movements (Haydn). 
Hine kleine is a gracious work, but there are so many 
unperformed Mozart delights that it would be a good idea, 
surely, to look out some of the other little symphonies. This 
performance, vivid and dapper, has strings that in a forte 
are just a little too keen for my liking. Their softer tone is 
good. The tone-grading, in answering phrases, is grateful 
to the ear. These players’ discipline tells strongly. The 
second movement is especially well individualised. Mr. 
Bernard is a stylist. I do not remember any interpretation 
of this deceptively simple-looking music that pleased me more. 
The Purcell record is a happy nap. The titles of the pieces 
are not given. They are taken from various works, I presume. 
On one side is an overture, and on the other a quick air, 
with a minuet which I recognise as from The Gordian Knot 
Untied, and a final ‘‘ boree”’ which also I know, though I 
don’t know where it comes from. The full riches of Purcell 
are not yet revealed. The Purcell Society, started in 1876, 
has yet to complete its object of ‘‘ doing justice to the 
memory of Henry Purcell, firstly by the publication of his works 
...’ But we British, bad as we are, have companions in 
dilatoriness: the complete Haydn is still to appear. The 
sample of him with which the Decca contributions conclude 
is alertly played, with lusty birds aiding. The tone is kept 
nicely down to toy levels. There is not much in the music, 
after all, and the finale, which is the best fun, is not recorded 
here. 
W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Those who would like to prove that there is something 
inherently right about the ‘“ public taste’’ might do worse 
than take Sibelius’s Valse Triste as an example. It is, of its 
kind, a perfect piece of romantic writing, and it would be 
something, it would in fact be much, to be known to the 
world by that and that only. Nevertheless, he is a fine and 
clever artist who can, at such a point of satiation, infuse 
fresh interest and beauty into the playing of this captivating 
trifle. Praise to William Murdoch, therefore, for a splendid | 
performance with just the right elasticity of tempo, just the 
right alternation of crispness and lyricism,’ and just the right 
hint of northern mystery. (Col. DX314, 12ins., 4s.). On 
the other side he plays Grieg’s pleasantly melodic and typically 
atmospheric Norwegian Bridal Procession. If anything this 
is played a trifle too slowly. Both pieces are excellentl) 
recorded, the resonance of the bass being particularly note- 
worthy. A jolly record in an unpretentious, satisfying sort 
of way. 

Following upon the recent general release of Cortot’s 
Carnival records comes a set by Karol Szreter (Parlophone 
E11180—82, 12in., 12s.). Neither the recording nor the actual 
playing is here as good as in the Cortot set: the recording 
lacks breadth and conviction and similitude, whilst the 
playing itself is not nearly so comprehensive of the several 
moods that Schumann has here cleverly welded into a poetic 
unity. There is a good deal of smudging and the piano has a 
faded tone. The hurried close of ‘‘ Coquette,” the frequent 
omission of marked pianissimos, the slovenly interpretation of 
‘* Chopin,” and the crass rubato of ‘‘ Promenade ”’ (Schumann 
himself has prefaced this with an indicative ‘‘ commodo” 
which he never varies : and how else should a walk be played ?) 
are among the more glaring faults. The best section is the 
final ‘‘marche,” the gorgeous mock panoply .of which 
Szreter has fully grasped. Incidentally, why are the 
“‘ Sphinxes ”’ omitted ? 


A matter-of-fact interpretation of Albeniz’s famous 
Seguedillas (Chants d’ Espagne) and a finely sensitive inter- 
pretation of the same composer’s Malaguena (Rumores de la 
Caleta) make up this month’s Cortot record (H.M.V. DA1121, 
10in., 4s.). Why, in pieces of so similar a spirit, this pianist 
should prove so unequal, it is difficult to guess; the fact 
remains that whilst the lively, rhythmic Seguedillas is 
played unimaginatively and with a rather blatant briskness, 
Malaguena is altogether lovely in tone, rhythm, and colour. 
Personally, I find myself a little weary of the insistent 
exploitation by Spanish composers of the rhythmic and melodic 
idioms of their country’s music. And Albeniz, particularly, 
cannot be said always to improve upon them: a dose of 
those fine native performances of Gipsy Fandangos (which 
are obtainable in Spanish editions) provides a harsh 
corrective to this sort of music. The recording, in the Cortot 
discs, is not of a very high level. 
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Another H.M.V. pianoforte record (C2248, 12in., 4s.) is 
Mark Hambourg’s playing (on one side) of Schumann’s 
Arabesque and (on the other) of the Liszt arrangement of the 
Devotion lied. A more businesslike Arabesque I do not 
remember having heard: whilst the Devotion is, shall I say, 
of the “Do you love me, Alf? Then knock me abaht!’’ 
order. The recording is good. 

Moritz Mayer-Mahr is a pianist I much admire but I do 
not find his newest record (Chopin’s Valse in A minor, Op. 
34, No, 2, and Prelude in D flat major, Op. 28, No. 15: 
Polydor, 27259, 12 in., 4s.) very typical of his considerable 
abilities. The well-known Prelude ambles through the strictly, 
though dully played, melody to an almost stodgy interpreta- 
tion of the middle section ; and the Waltz achieves a gloom 
that is very nearly funereal. These are among the more tender 
examples of Chopin’s art: but fire, even in his most subdued 
moods, was never far away from this composer : here there is 
hardly a hint of it. The recording, too, is low and quiet and 
rather timorous. A disappointing disc. 

Finally, there is a good, honest interpretation, by Master 
H. Worden, of Chopin’s Waltzes in C Sharp Minor, D flat, 
and @ Flat (Decca F2708, 10 in., ls. 6d.). If you do not 
mind the fact that Master Worden hardly makes Chopin’s 
runs and arpeggii float away like blown thistledown ; if you 
do not resent brilliance without subtlety ; and if you do not 
expect the comprehension that can only be born of experience 
—this is quite a charming record: for the money, it is, 
indeed, excellent. No doubt the G Flat Waltz will win many 
admirers. ‘‘ How does he do it?’’: I can hear the naive 
enquiry. The piano tone is on the faint side and a little too 
reminiscent of the musical-box to be comfortable for sophisti- 
cated ears. But Master Worden is clearly a pianist to be 
kept from spoiling. 

VIOLIN. 
Corelli’s violin sonatas are, without exception, lovely 


things and it would be good to have a complete set of them 


recorded by some sensitive performer. Of La Folia 
there is already at least one perfect performance recorded, 
namely, Bratza’s splendid disc in Percy Scholes’ second 
volume of the Columbia History of Music. Master Yehudi 
Menuhin now comes forward with another interpretation 
(H.M.V. DB1501, 12in., 6s.). Bratza has the advantage of a 
brilliantly played harpsichord accompaniment; and though 
Hubert Giesen plays Master Menuhin’s accompaniment both 
brilliantly and sympathetically, the piano is not ideal for this 
work. The violin playing, however, is a delight to listen to 
from beginning to end: brilliant in attack where the brisk 
outline is everything and rich and poetical in the slow, 
transitional variations. Perhaps the double-stopping is a 
little too fierce but altogether a really fine tone is achieved 
and an exhilarating clarity. I have never liked that tremolo 
cadenza, but there is no doubting Master Menuhin’s dexterity 
in the playing of it. All things considered, however, the 
Bratza record is much to be preferred. 

Renée Chemet has wasted some particularly good recording 
on trivial matter in her newest disc : Song of Songs (Melodie) 
by Maya, and an arrangement of Guy d’Hardelot’s Because 
(H.M.V. DA1231, 10in. 4s.). The violin playing itself is 
lush in the d’Hardelot ballad, as is fitting, and flashy in the 
Song of Songs; in fact both are of the West End dinner-time 
music order. (Because becomes so impassioned, in the music- 
hall tenor manner, that one almost expects a bout of applause 
at the close.) The accompanist, Anca Seidlova, admirably 
plays up to the soloist—plenty of broken chords and so on. 

Bronislaw Huberman (Col. LX155, 12in., 6s.) gives us.a 
shortened version of Bruch’s famous Kol Nidrei and a 
Wilhelmj arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria in his newest 
record and plays both in a quiet and persuasive tone that I 
find very appealing. He is well served in his accompanist, 
Siegfried Schultze: between them—for they play together, 
rather than as accompanist and soloist—they make these 
two hackneyed pieces pick up a little new life. But the 
question is, why need we have still more recordings of these 


favourites? And Echo answers, why? The Kol Nidret was 
so beautifully recorded recently (and in a full version) by 
Gaspar Cassado (see May 1931) that this new interpretation 
is rather unnecessary. 

Polydor gets an astonishingly good quality of tone into 
Hugo Kolberg’s recording of Mozart’s favourite Menuet in 
D Major and Hubay’s Scénes de la Csarda (Op. 33, No. 5) 
(24307, 10in., 2s. 6d.). There is plenty of lyrical playing in 
the Minuet which contrasts admirably with the exciting piece 
of scene-writing in the ‘‘ Casada.’’ Only occasionally does the 
tone arrive at a too piercing brightness—an old failing with 
the electrical recordings of Polydor. Pantsche Wladigeroff’s 
accompaniments are clear yet unobtrusive. A good record 
of the unadventurous variety. 

Popper’s Spinnlied (Song of the Spinners) excels itself in 
Arnold Féldesy’s present recording (Polydor 24305, 10in., 
2s. 6d.).. For trick playing this record would need some 
beating. Not that the effect achieved resembles, in my ears, 
anything I have experienced in the way of spinners, singing 
or silent : Popper turns them into a set of rampagious, cloth- 
tearing maniacs—and as such Arnold Féldesy here gives them 
full play. On the other side is yet another recording of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. 

Tossy Spiwakowsky gets the most there is to be got out of 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in E Minor, which occupies one side 
of his newest Parlophone record (£11185, 12in., 4s.), Sarasate’s 
Zapateado occupying the other. There is a winning alternation 
of tenderness and Slavonic enthusiasm in the Dance, the 
Zapateado being merely a salon piece of the more than usually 
meaningless variety. The soloist is able to indulge, in the 
latter fragment, some extraordinary virtuosity which, however, 
is rather spoiled in the recording by the shrillness of the upper 
rogisters. 

VIOLA. 

The month has been especially loaded with popular tit-bits : 
the Londonderry Air, Ave Maria, Because, the Chopin Waltz 
in @ Minor, and now Liszt’s Liebestrawm. This juicy morsel 
and Pugnani’s Prelude and Allegro have been recorded by 
Lionel Tertis on Col. DX313 (12in., 4s.). I yield to no one in 
my admiration either of the Viola or of Mr. Tertis as an 
exponent of it; but somehow this record leaves me cold. 
The Liszt, recorded with a good dark tone and an accompani- 
ment a little too distant, evokes no emotion from me now ; 
and the Prelude and Allegro, though not without some interest 
as offering a stiffer, more ‘‘ architectural ” type of performance, 
is too fussy to have much depth, too scatter-brained to say 
much that matters. Ethel Hobday is a painstaking and 
sensitive accompanist. Both arrangements are by the soloist 
himself. 

OBOE. 

Leon Goossens has never recorded better, so far as beauty 
of tone goes, than in the Fauré Pi?ce and Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of the Londonderry Air. (Col. DB691, 10in., 2s. 6d.). 
The Fauré, a lyric of much charm, enables Goossens to exploit 
to the full the tender, naive, almost innocent quality of the 
oboe-note. If the music were more durable this would be a 
record no one should miss ; but the Fauré has a prettiness 
about it that does not last, and the Londonderry Air is— 
well, it is the Londonderry Air and not even Kreisler’s 
dexterous quasi-modernist accompaniment can make it 
anything else. The recording is well-nigh perfect—each 
oboe phrase a sensuous pleasure of rare elfin delicacy ; and 
Clarence Raybould’s accompaniments are all one could wish. 

C. Henry WARREN. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Mein Herr, was dichten 
Sie von mir P from Act 1 and Klange der Heimat from 
Act 2 of Die Fledermaus (Joh. Strauss). In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20171, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor). I loved you more (Jurmann 
and Rotter) and My Greetings (Wilcezynskiand Grothe). In 
German. Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20170, 10in., 4s. 

LILY PONS (soprano). Pourquoi dans les grands bois? from 
Act 1, and Dans la forét prés de nous from Duet Act 2, of 
Lakmé (Delibes). In French. Orch. acc.  Parlo. 
RO20169, 10in., 4s. 

FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone). Aha ! Da streicht die Lene 
schon um’s Haus from Act 3 of Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
With the London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Albert Coates. And E. SC (soprano), 
MELCHIOR (tenor), SCHORR (baritone), PARR (con- 
tralto) and WILLIAMS (tenor). Selig, wie die Sonne 
meines Gliickes from Act 3 of Die Meistersinger. In 
German. With the L.S.O. conducted by John Barbirolli. 
H.M.V. D2002, 12in., 6s. 

VALERIA BARSOWA (soprano). I am Titania from Act 2 of 
Mignon (Thomas) and Song, jest, perfume and dance, from 
Act 1 of Romeo and Juliet (Gounod). In Russian. With 
Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin. Parlo. 
E11186, 12in., 4s. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Dass doch gemalt 
all’ deine Reize waren and An die Geliebte (Hugo Wolf). 
In German, piano ace. Polydor 91079, 10in., 4s. 

MARGIT ANGERER (soprano) and ALFRED PICCAVER 
(tenor).—Ah, quegli occhi (Act 1) and Amaro sol per te 
m/’era il morire (Act 3) from La Tosca (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. Polydor 95462, 12in., 6s. 


Lotte Lehmann.—It was inevitable that sooner or later we 
should have these songs from Die Fledermaus sung by their 
most ideal living interpreter. To the best of my knowledge 
she has never recorded them before ; though why not, is 
something of a mystery. Anyhow here they are, ready to 
serve as a model for all willing imitators who execute these 
pieces to English words in the fond belief that they are doing 
so in the manner that Johann Strauss intended them to be 
sung. The art of Lotte Lehmann distinctly proves that it is 
not merely, as so many imagine, a matter of voice plus energy 
and dash, and no more. On the contrary, you will find that 
in every bar you get, not only perfect management of tone, 
but the real Viennese rhythm, so indescribably subtle in its 
national individuality, together with the clearest possible 
diction, true purity of accent, and the right undercurrent of 
satirical humour where wanted, as in the Mein Herr, was 
dachten Sie. Above all, you recognize in these records the 
characteristic contrast between the haut ton of the mistress and 
the insolent perkiness of the maid, otherwise the inimitable 
Viennese soubrette. Again, in the Klinge der Heimat, the 
lassan and frischka of the real Hungarian tune, as embodied 
by Liszt in his famous Rhapsodies, are vocalised with the 


grace and spirit of an accomplished singer. Too seldom can 
you _hear this music rendered in such fashion. 

kichard Tauber—ti1 am constantly being asked whether 
in my opinion Richard Tauber’s voice is a genuine tenor, 


. I think I answered that question more or less directly when 


I first began writing about it, and I think now, as I did then, 
that it is a light high baritone. This fact does not make it a 
whit less pleasant to listen to, unless it is “‘forced”’ or 
abused (as Garcia termed it) by being pushed beyond its 
natural tessitura, or allied to the music of opera that is too 
heavy, too continuously strenuous, to come within its compass 
and power. I am also of opinion that this is the true explana- 
tion of the reason why Herr Tauber suffers from a delicate 
throat and suffers from the kind of throat nervousness that | 
leads to disappointments such as occurred recently at the 
Albert Hall. The singer who fears ordeals of that description 
(and he is not the first to be afflicted with misapprehensive 
dread at the prospect of standing before an audience of seven 
thousand in the huge building at Kensington Gore) is, of 
course, a totally different personage from the calm, collected 
artist who stands before the microphone after a long 
experience of the triumphs that he can achieve through that 
medium. Why he should not have the sense to realize that 
he can attain precisely the same result in the Albert Hall 
without exercising one degree more of effort, is quite beyond 
my comprehension, unless it be attributable to the sort of 
nervousness I have above indicated. Regarding these records 
there is only one word to be said: of their special class and in 
their particular way they are perfect. 

Lily Pons.—These tuneful excerpts from Lakmé, so 
charmingly sung by the clever Belgian soprano whose name 
and talent must now be growing familiar to our readers, will 
serve to increase one’s surprise that Delibes’ delightful opera 
has not been restored to the Covent Garden repertory. If 
the right English singer could be found to do the music of the 
heroine justice, it would certainly add to the attractions of the 
company, even though better suited to a smaller locale than 
our leading opera house. A Marie Vanzandt may not crop 
up every day—an American girl she was, and quite ideal 
in the part which she created at the Opéra-Comique in Paris— 
but Noel Eadie would, I think, be admirable in it and I would 
gladly see her making the essay. Meanwhile, it would also 
be very pleasant to hear Lily Pons herself. She has the 
perfect voice for this music, and she records it with a purity 
of timbre, a smoothness of legato, a musical feeling, added 
to just the faultless intonation and diction that Delibes 
—a very fastidious Frenchman—welcomed so gladly in 
Vanzandt. I cannot say more in recommendation of this 
excellent record. 

Friedrich Schorr and Others.—The selection here presented 
from the third act of Die Meistersinger is welcome not alone 
for the sublime quintet, but for the portion of the scene that 
leads up to it, especially because rendered in irreproachable 
fashion by the best Hans Sachs of our time. The quintet 
itself deserves equal praise, and I make my best bow to Mr. 
John Barbirolli and the London Symphony Orchestra for 
their share in this achievement. The balance of voices and 
instruments is kept with remarkable skill, and I can scarcely 
remember an instance where a more beautifully sustained 
pianissimo, held with such exemplary reticence or crowned 
with such a level crescendo, has been heard from the gramo- 
phone. Only in the final climax is one permitted to feel 
that the voice of Elisabeth Schumann, so ethereal until 
that moment, might have been brought out with greater 
power and sonority. But there is no other tiny spot on the 
sun of this unusually fine performance. 

Valeria Barsowa.—I have had something to say in a previous 
review about this new Russian singer, and she confirms my 
estimation of her by revealing the same unequal traits in 
these solos. It seems a pity that a coloratura soprano of her 
undoubted talent should not have pursued her training to a 
higher degree of accuracy and finish. She has a very impulsive 
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musical temperament, and when indulging in headlong flights 
of bravurais apt to commit all sorts of faulty bits of execution 
that greater care and study in.preparation might easily have 
prevented. There is no need: to. point these out in detail ; 
they occur chiefly in descending scales and passages of 
ornamentation ; while the staccato is faulty, or else introduced 
where it should not. be, as for instance in the cadenza that 
introduces ‘the waltz from Roméo and which Gounod always 
required to be sung legatissimo. Then, again, the over-long 
high note disagreeably held at the end of the waltz is almost 
as unpardonable as are the many breaks and tiny pauses that 
disfigure the fioriturt both in this and the Titania air. All 
these things are regrettable and, I repeat, point to inadequate 
drilling or supervision. Yet the gifts are too obviously 
precious to be wasted, and I hope the young soprano will 
forthwith turn her attention to serious work and study. She 
inight also learn to record in other languages besides her own. 
By the way, I hear she is to give a recital in London in the 
spring. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—It is customary in these enlightened 
days to eulogise Hugo Wolf at the expense of other accepted 
masters of the art of lieder-writing, but I fail to see why this 
should be altogether necessary. Surely one can perceive the 
extraordinary genius for truthful and felicitous musical 
expression that Hugo Wolf possessed, without derogating 
by means of doubtful comparisons from the work of composers 
who were at least equally gifted. On the other hand, it is 
eminently desirable that Wolf’s songs should be more widely 
known and appreciated than they are in this country, and for 
that reason I have cordially welcomed the good news that the 
newly-formed Hugo Wolf Society is practically what they 
call in the City ‘‘ over-subscribed ’’—that is, if it ever really 
can be where adherence to a good cause is in question. That 
cause, in the meantime, can only be helped by the issue of 
splendid examples such as Heinrich Schlusnus has here 
furnished through Polydor. Both are lovely songs and worthy 
of the same attentive thought and study on the part of the 
listener that they have obviously received from the interpreter. 
The first is notable for its energy and depth of feeling ; the 
second reveals moments of greater tenderness and yearning, 
but also of power, together with fine contrasts of tone-colour. 
I would note that the piano accompaniments, excellently 
played by Franz Rupp, are rendered precisely as the composer 
wrote them, without the meddlesome co-operation of violin 
or other tiresome obbligati. 

Margit Angerer and Alfred Piccaver.—Good voices, both, 
and capital singing in a couple of ZJ’osca duets whose only 
shortcoming lies in their brevity. Their genial mood reflects 
precisely as it should two of the rare instances of happy 
converse between the unlucky hero and heroine of Sardou’s 
bloodthirsty drama, namely, in the church scene and on the 
platform outside the Castle of Sant’ Angelo when the lovers 
are indulging in their false hopes of future joy. (During this 
last episode I have always longed for a chance of warning them 
that Scarpia’s wretched bullets have not been drawn from the 
guns as he had promised. It would make the dénouement so 
much less unpleasant.) N.B. The velvety tones of Piccaver’s 
voice are at last beginning to acquire a more sturdy, manly 
quality. 

Herman Kien. 


Burmese Records 

From the Hon. Sec. in England of the Mission to the Blind 
of Burma we have received two interesting records made by 
Columbia of the Mission Choir of the Mission to the Blind of 
Burma of an Epiphany Hymn and Gloria in Eacelsis and of 


the 1930 Christmas Cantata, in two parts. The words are 
Burmese and music was composed by the late Father Jackson, 
partly on Burmese five-note scale and partly on Western eight- 
note scale. They can be obtained (3s. each, 9d. postage) from 
Mr. J. H. Gray Burbridge, 51, The Chase, Bromley, Kent, 


Lonpon Eprror. 








SONG AND CHORAL 


There are several folk-song and quasi-folk-song records this 
month. On Columbia DB706 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Annette Blackwell 
(soprano) gives a second selection of Traditional Nursery 
Rhymes from Mrs. Murray MacBain’s_ recently-published 
Traditional Songs and Tunes for Little Folk. I have 
“arranged ’? and accompanied the music for the purpose of 
this record. This time we have introduced a few “‘ effects,” 
but in the spirit of the nursery ; we have tried to avoid both 
low comedy and sentimentality. These songs are worthy of 
children, and it is criminal to debase them. In any case, the 
less we spoil their spirit the more delightful they are “ for 
children of all ages.’’ This record will, I, think, be. found 
decidedly the best of the four records by my wife issued by 
Columbia. 

Six Parlophone records have just arrived of Neil MacLean 
(tenor), of whose singing Lady Elspeth Campbell has formerly 
written so highly in THE GRAMOPHONE, E3925-30 (10in., 
2s. 6d. each). They are of Scottish Gaelic folk-songs, and the 
first four are sung in Gaelic, the last two in English. This 
would be an ideal procedure were a better not available— 
that of the leaflet, giving text and word-for-word translation. 
More (perhaps to our disgrace) is known in England of other 
European languages than of Gaelic. Many folk-tunes are the 
world’s greatest tunes ; but many others become monotonous 
without their words. Here, as a matter of fact, two of the best 
records are in English. The Song of the Passing Soul, from 
Vol. 3 of Songs of the North, is one of those things that go 
straight to the depths of the human spirit—that you will, 
treasure, and never lose. T'he Island Herdmaid (one of the 
Kennedy-Fraser Songs of the Hebrides) is a lovely song, and 
these are both on E3929. The singers of the world who have 
perfect rhythm could probably be counted on two hands ; 
Neil MacLean is one of them. Listen to the refrain of the 
Loch Tay Boat Song and the slowing down (not realised by the 
accompanist) in Kelphope Glen (E3930). 

Speaking of accompaniment, it is difficult to understand the 
procedure. If ‘“‘ popular taste” is to be baited, will the 
‘* humble ”’ folk-singer do so? If, on the contrary, the aim is 
‘the real thing,”’ surely it is realised by now that we want no 
accompaniment? Most folk-songs were conceived, and per- 
fected, as. untrammeled tune; and no accompaniment can 
come up to it. Indeed, accompaniment shackles it, and is 
altogether aesthetically wrong. Emphatic protest becomes 
imperative when A Hunting Song, Nic-Coiseam (E3927), 
which might be one of the best, is completely ruined 
by a complete and egregious misunderstanding of the mode of 
the melody ! 

I have space left only to recommend the truly enchanting 
songs with chorus on E3928. For some readers, to complete 
the spell it may be necessary to explain that a waulking song is 
@ particular kind of working song of the womenfolk. 

A seventh record, E3931,in which Neil MacLean is joined by 
his wife, Jenny M. B. Currie, is charming. 

Decca F2707 (10in., 1s. 6d.) is a characteristic record of that 
delightful Irish folk-singer, Richard Hayward. The bright 
silvery light of the moon is, I should say, a genuine Irish folk- 
song, though I think slightly influenced by nineteenth-century 
popular music. Anyhow, you will find its quiet, simple beauty 
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pleasantly and fairly persistently recurring to you. The 
Old Thread Mill is pure music-hall tune, but as infectious 
as Harry Lauder’s best. The accompaniment (small orchestra) 
is more or less successful—entirely effective, of course, in The 
Old Thread Miil. 

On Panachord 25127 (10in., ls. 6d.) Denis O’Neil sings 
that lively tolerable imitation of an Irish folk-song, Phil 
the Fluter’s Ball, also The Mountains of Mourne (both by 
French and Collison), which of course is merely an English 
drawing-room ballad with one or two superficial Irish features. 
Perhaps that is why the singer, while not afraid to be hilarious 
at the expense of a few notes in the first, keeps it fairly within 
bounds, whereas the second is sheer music-hall, almost a 
** musical monologue.” 

On another Panachord, 25087, is a soprano, Sylvia Hughes, 
who has a good production, if perhaps a little, but not aggres- 
sively, over-bright, and does decidedly well what she sets out 
to do—at least in When you’re away (Blossom and Herbert). 
She sounds as if, for interpretation, she might do better things. 
Her other song is Lullaby (Jakobowski). 

Olga Haley (mezzo-soprano) gives us a quasi-Scottish- 
folk-song record, Parlophone R1103 (10in., 2s. 6d.), with 
Annie Laurie and Allan Water, both expressively arranged by 
Henry Geehl; also, on Parlophone E11187, Lascia ch’io 
pianga (arr. Geehl, from Handel’s Armida) and the well- 
known Easter Hymn, arranged eruditely by Bantock. These 
are two of the best records Miss Haley has given us since she 
returned to the gramophone. A certain purity in her style 
(apart from slight scooping) is very welcome in the Handel. 
But I still feel she is not yet giving us all she can. A perfect 
artist would certainly have a fine natural equipment and 
perfect technique, and Miss Haley indeed has the one, and 
the other more than most women singers. But the perfect 
artist must also work out interpretation to the last note, and 
must then live the song every time he or she sings it. Miss 
Haley’s diction is very indistinct. 

Lawrence Tibbett (barytone) makes MacDowell’s Thy 
beaming eyes sound almost Wagnerian—perhaps that is why 
his words are not always clear. He also gives Nevin’s O, that 
we two were maying its full measure of sentimentality. This, 
H.M.V., DA829 (10in., 4s.), is a fine record vocally (and, 
if either song appeals to you) in every way. It and the next 
two have good orchestral accompaniment. Joseph Hislop 
(tenor) is perhaps as open to criticism, certainly as effective, 
in Bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond and My Mother (Marsden), 
H.M.V. B3774 (10in., 2s. 6d.), as in other recent records of his. 
Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) is in robust vein, and exactly 
what we expect in My sword and I (Byng) and I travel the 
road (Thayer), on H.M.V.B3812. His words are a little 
clearer than they have recently been. 

It seems some time since I had a Hubert Eisdell (tenor), 
and this, Columbia DB693, will, I think, be as welcome as 
ever to his public, though for once his interpretation is not 
quite up to the mark. Quilter’s Fill a glass with golden wine 
should sweep us off our feet, making us lose our heads. 
Eisdell would have done, if he had not dragged the pace 
just a fraction. His other song is a setting, in Landon 
Ronald idiom, of Shelley’s Goodnight by J. D. Davis. In 
this Eisdell is his usual self, with a very good obbligato ’cello. 
I doubt if he is making the best of his voice ; if not, slight 
verbal indistinctness may be accounted for. 

The Choral section is headed by a notable record of St. 
George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor, under Sir Walford Davies, 
Columbia DX316 (12in., 4s.). On one side is a very fine 
setting by Sir Walford Davies of the Easter Processional, 
O Filii et Filiae (in an English translation).. Anyone who has 
not been converted to plainsong in its quieter moods must 
hear this tremendous tune thundered out thus. This is one 
of the best things Sir Walford Davies has ever done. On the 
other side is Charles Wood’s O Thou, the Central Orb. Some 
of Charles Wood’s church music I am inclined to. consider 
next after Byrd’s. This is certainly not on that level—it is 


more in Wood’s Parry vein, yet with individuality, certainly 
with dignity, and a measure of strength. 

On Columbia DB694, The B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, with 
Orchestra, give another of their Johann Strauss waltz records, 
with English words by Millar Craig (given on a leaflet with the 
record)—this time Tales from the Vienna Woods. I like this 
better than their Morgenblatter (Morning Papers), though the 
Chorus is not yet as good as the orchestra, not having too 
much gay abandon—they haven’t got the rhythmic swing 
of the Viennese waltz yet. Yet in some ways they are better 
than any choir you will find on the Continent. 

The Aeolian Male Quartette (Sterno 850, 10in., Is. 3d.) 
give Down in the Cornfield, Swing low, sweet Chariot, and 
Goodbye, Brother. They have good discipline and their words 
are clear. But they are very heavy. The first is the most 
successful. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





BAND RECORDS 


The best record of the month is Columbia DX308 containing 


Zampa Overture played by the Grenadier Guards Band. The 
tone of the band is beautifully refined, and the superlative 
recording has caught, for once in a way, the wonderful and 
silky suavity of the wood-wind. Particularly fine is the 
articulation of the wood-wind players in the rapid opening 
section. Altogether this is a notable record and must be 
ranked as one of the best of the year. 

Another twelve-inch record is Sterno 8025 containing a 
full-dress performance on two sides of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance (not Waltz as printed on the label with the usual 
defiance of accuracy) played by the Kneller Hall Band. This 
record reveals the best playing by the band that I have heard 
for along time, and while the recording lacks the cleanness and 
brilliance and much of the “stereoscopic” quality of the 
Columbia recording it is a distinct improvement on the Sterno 
records I have heard recently. The arrangement played 
allots the opening melody (played by the ’cello in the orchestra) 
to the saxophone. This is probably the best allocation that 
could be made, but I wish the player had resisted the tempta- 
tion to use vibrato. A perfectly clean and steady tone would 
have suited the instrument—which is very different from the 
*cello—better. 

Black Diamonds Band are at the top of their form in Bravest 
of the brave and Namur, two good and popular marches. The 
recording is brilliant.(Zono. 6008). 

The Royal Horse Guards Band play their own conductor’s 
arrangement of the Incidental Music from ‘ Cavalcade”? on 
Piccadilly 876. This, of course, is a linked succession of melo- 
dies that have been popular during the last generation or so 
from Tipperary to Soldiers of the Queen and finishing with 
Land of Hope and Glory. The recording is fair, the playing is 
good, and for one shilling and one penny the record is excellent 
value. 

W. A. C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Cavalcade 


Surprisingly, H.M.V. comes out this month with a Cavalcade 
Descriptive Record that would easily have secured first place as 
the Christmas record if it had been issued earlier. However, 
here it 1s, and I am inclined to 
call it the most devastatingly 


have been well chosen and are presented with the minimum of 
artificiality. 


Other Singers 


Raymond Newell, who carried the recent revival of ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire’’ at Daly’s Theatre on his shoulders, did well to 
record English Maids and Red Rose from Messager’s play 
(Col. DB695, 2s. 6d.). His admirers will need no further hint 
to secure this. 

Eric Chandler never makes a bad record, though he is not 
always allowed to sing good songs. This month he presents 
A good old-fashioned chorus and Beware of the Maidens (Sterno 
849, ls. 3d.), as his solos, and joins with Hubert Barnes in a 
capital rendering of The Battle Eve (Bonheur): the turning 
of Easthope Martin’s Come to the fair into a duet is less happy 
(Sterno 848, Is. 3d.). 


Orchestral 


Here are four twelve-inch discs that can be heartily com- 
mended for music and _per- 


formance: Franz Hoffmann’s 





successful descriptive record ever 
made. Other records of the tunes 
in Noel, Coward’s play at Drury 
Lane, from Soldiers of the Queen 
to T'wentieth Century Blues, have 
exploited the harrowing and 
thrilling possibilities to a con- 
siderable degree ; but this one, 
with its decision and resonance, 
its splendidly certain soloists and 
unerring chorus, the great organ, 
the full orchestra, all devised and 
conducted and controlled with 
ruthless accuracy to achieve the 
maximum effect, beats them all 
into a cocked hat. The com- 
plete anonymity of all the actors 
in this triumph serves to empha- 
sise the irony (which Noel Coward 
would relish) by which the only 
comparative failure in the cast 
is named on the label. 

The number is H.M.V. C2330, 
12in., 4s. 

Two more Cavalcade Selections 
which are good enough in their 
way are by The Stage Orchestra 
(Regal MR425, Is. 6d.) and by 
Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra (Imperial 
2604, Is. 3d.). Good value, both 
of them. 


Robeson and Hylton 
The collaboration of Paul 
Robeson and Jack Hylton and 


LX156. 


C2287. 





A SELECTED LIST. 


Iphigenia in Aulis, Parlo. E11183. 
Karelia Suite Movements, Col. DX307. 
Funeral March from Gdétterdimmerung, Col. 


Ayres for the Theater (Purcell), Decca K612. 
William Murdoch, Col. DX314. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir, Col. DX316. 
Annette Blackwell, Col. DB706. 

The Meistersinger Quintet, H.M.V. D2002. 
Heinrich Schlusnus, Polydor 91074. 

Denis O’Neil, Panachord 25127. 

Grenadier Guards Band, Col. DX308. 
Cavalcade Descriptive Record, H.M.V. C2330. 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. 3998. 

Jimmy Rodgers, Zono. 6011. 

John Macklin, Winner 5420. 

Hylton’s Orchestra, Decca K620. 

Paul Robeson and Hylton’s Orchestra, H.M.V. 


Viennese Orchestra in Strauss 
Waltzes (Crystalate Z106, 2s.) ; 
Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
in Selections from The Merry 
Widow and The Chocolate Soldier, 
freshly Hyltonised (Decca K620, 
2s. 6d.); Herman Finck and his 
Orchestra in a Selection from 
Rose Marie (Col. DX309, 4s.) ; 
and the Debroy Somers Band in 
the continuation of Stealing Thro’ 
the Classics—No. 4, Overtures 
(Col. DX310, 4s.). 

Theten-inch discs naturally tend 
to restaurant music: Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra melli- 
fluously hackneyed in Pardon, 
Madame and Just one more 
chance (Col. 685, 2s. 6d.), Kisses 
in the dark and Long Ago (701) ; 
Alfredo Campoli and his Dor- 
chester Hotel Orchestra in Selec- 
tions from Bitter Sweet and The 
Student Prince (Decca F2715, 
ls. 6d.); Jack Payne and his 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in Noel 
Gay’s tunes from Hold my Hand, 
the new Gaiety . piece (Col. 
DB707, 2s. 6d.); Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra in the redolent 
Offenbach of La Belle Heléne 
(H.M.V. B3996, 2s. 6d.), the best 
of this bunch. 

Others that’ I have put aside 
as specially. good are Arpad 


Lonpon Epiror. 








his Orchestra in making a Negro 
Spiritual Medley (H.M.V. C2287, 
12in., 4s.) is just as successful as one would expect. It is 
Hylton’s party and Robeson is a guest: and Hylton sees to 
it that it is a good party and quite unlike the usual thing. 

There are no “ vocal gems ”’ this month, except one of The 
Mikado by the Palace Opera Company (Crystalate Z105, 
12in., 2s.) which sets a new standard of quality at the price. 
Not flawless, but jolly good. 

Cyril Whittle’s Shanty Party have made a second record 
(Parlo. R1102, 2s. 6d.) of realistic settings for shanties, Rolling 
Home and Home, Dearie, Home and Whisky and Hanging 
Johnny. These are unusual, interesting, and yet of popular 
quality. They should be added to the library. Full marks, 
too, to parts 7 and 8 of Songs of the Western Front by Four Happy 
Tommies and Nat Star’s Band (Sterno 840, 1s. 3d.); for they 


Celedy and his Salon Orchestra 
in yet another Gypsy Princess 
Selection (Sterno 846, 1s. 3d.) ; a medley of real Gypsy Songai 
enchantingly rendered by Chorus and Balalaika Orchestra of 
Kuban-Cossacks (Polydor R45010, 2s. 6d.); a Selection. of: 
Haydn Wood's Songs played by the Commodore Grand Orchestra: 
and Organ (Winner 5400, Is. 6d.) ; .a neat revival of Policeman’s 
Holiday by the Melotone International Orchestra (Panachord’ 
25119, Is. 6d.) and a nice arrangement of You forgot your gloves 
by the Zonophone Salon Orchestra (Zono. 6005, Is. 6d.) ; with 
a medley from Flower of Hawaii played with great spirit by the 
Ilja Livschakoff Dance Orchestra (Polydor 24278, 2s. 6d.). 
Among some late arrivals from Edison Bell is a particularly 
pleasant record of two waltzes, Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna 
Woods and Waldteufel’s The Skaters, played by the cheerful 
Commodore Grand Orchestra and Organ (Winner 5421, Is. 6d.). 
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Flexible Records 

There seem to be only two makes of flexible coloured records 
on our market, the well-established Filmophones which are 
made in a range of colours (ls. 6d. each) and the Trusounds 
which have pictures representing the title of the music on them 
and cost 2s. 6d..each. The latter are newcomers and are still 
being pressed in Austria ; but no doubt an English factory will 
be started.. They play with any kind of steel needle. They 
make a very gay appearance and the quality of the recording 
is better than we could get a year-ago on flexible discs: but 
at the price there should be no “‘ swingers ”’ and this is clearly 
one of the difficulties of the manufacturer. 

The Filmophones are: improved in every way. Recording, 
ease of playing and artists.are far better than the last time we 
had a batch for review. Reginald King and his Orchestra in 
the Serenade of Heykens (284), the New Devonshire Dance 
Orchestra in The Changing of the Guard (343) and the singing 
of Yvonne Brisson in Jl Bacio and The Blue Danube. (270), 
Ave Maria and the Berceuse de Jocelyn (247) are notable, 


Walk this Way 

Gracie Fields again! What anartist ! H.M.V. B3998 (2s. 6d.) 
must surely be her best record. But I find myself thinking 
that every time. Obadiah’s Mother deals once and for all with 
the subject of the mother-in-law, while Oh / Glory is a cruel 
skit on the American red-hot momma. Well done, Gracie. 

If it were not for the evidence of the label, I should never 
have believed that the singer of Who am I? and You forgot 
your gloves (Col. DB698, 2s. 6d.) was Binnie Hale. Never mind, 
they can’t all be good. Ruth Etting seems to appear on a 
different list every month ; here she is in a Regal dress singing 
Guilty and A faded summer love (MR458, 1s. 6d.) with her usual 
melancholy. I thought there was very little to justify the 
glowing praise of the bulletin in Kate Smith’s record (Col. 
DB683, 2s. 6d.) ; the refreshing directness of Renate Muller’s 
singing of her songs from ‘“‘ Sunshine Susie ’’ was more to my 
taste. 


Fruity Salad 

Jack Hylton’s performances of A Smoking Concert, Sea Songs 
and Old Time Favourites which appeared on twelve-inch 
H.M.V. discs last month, are now out on Decca twelve-inchers 
(K623, 625 and 624, 2s. 6d. each). They are, of course, ex- 
cellent value for money. 

Of numerous other collections of tunes both new and old 
Childhood Memories, arranged and played by Debroy Somers 
and his Band (Col. DB708, 2s. 6d.) is decidedly novel and a use- 
ful party record, while Pantomime Hits played on both sides of 
Zonophone 6000 (1s. 6d.) by The London Orchestra and on 
Decca F2702 and one side of Decca F2703 by Peter Yorke’s 
Orchestra (ls. 6d. each) and sung charmingly by Gwladys 
Stanley on Columbia DB688 (2s. 6d.) are worth remembering. 


Records of Special Historic Interest by 





LILLI LEHMANN 


Mr. Herman Klein says of these records: “ Nothing less than a 
series of gems . . . the voice and the rendering are wonderful. 
.-. Admire the extraordinary youthfulness of the tone, its 
well-preserved clarity and ringing timbre, and the remarkable 
energy and vivacity of the style.” 


(Seven 102” D/S Records, 7/- each, and Two 12” D/S Records, 8/6 e1c)) 
Write for full particulars to:— ; 

THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., 
81, CITY ROAD, E.C.1 





The New Mayfair Orchestra continue their T7'unes of not-so-long- 
ago series, this time with songs we sang in 1923 and 1924(H.M.V. 
B4012, 2s. 6d.),and Harry Bidgood conducts an un-named 
Orchestra with Soloists and Chorus in some of the older tunes 
used in ‘‘ Cavalcade ” (Broadcast Twelve 3121, Is. 6d.). The 
Melotone Concert Orchestra are a bit late with Henry Hall’s 
Musical Comedy Switch (Panachord 25125, Is. 6d.) but it is 
well played. 


Sweetstuff 


There is a distinctly international flavour about the group of 
singers who dish out the lighter songs of the day this month. 
To begin with, the most characteristically English song of the 
moment, The Changing ofthe Guard, is sung with great vigour 
by Bernard Dudley with the Band of the Royal Horse Guards, 
the Blues, on Piccadilly 877 (ls. ld.); then there are Jack 
Gordon, the vocalist who is so rapidly becoming.a favourite 
with wireless listeners, in the first English version of that 
delightful French song, Parlez-moi d’amour (Imperial 2606, 
ls. 3d.), Paul England singing four of Harry Pepper’s latest 
songs (Decca F2712-3, ls. 6d. each) and Maurice Elwin making 
his bow for the same company in four popular songs of which 
Close your eyes, an English number, is likely to be the first 
favourite (F2675 and 2718, ls. 6d. each), the latter being also 
sung by Billy Marlow on Broadcast Twelve 3127 (1s. 6d.). 
Two Englishmen, however, who disappoint are Geoffrey 
Gwyther, who is distinctly not up to his usual form in the two 
songs which he sang in ‘‘ Viktoria and Her Hussar’ (Decca 
F2726, 1s. 6d.) and the beloved Jack Buchanan in Alone with 
my dreams from his latest film ‘‘ A Man of Mayfair’? and You 
forgot your gloves (H.M.V. B4005, 2s. 6d.). That Certain Trio, 
most English in style, are as charming as ever in Got a date 
with an Angel and Life is just a bowl of cherries (H.M.V. 
B4020, 2s. 6d.). The latter number from ‘‘ George White’s 
Scandals’? proved a great success when sung by Leslie 
Hutchinson in his recent appearance at the Palladium. This 
coloured singer, who is so well-known over here, has recorded it, 
together with Close your eyes, on Parlophone R1087 (2s. 6d.). 
Other American contributions come from Jules Bledsoe, whose 
singing of When it’s sleepy time down South and That's 
why darkies were born (Decca F2722, ls. 6d.) seems to me 
over-emotional ; Russ Colombo in Guilty and Gene Austin, 
the inimitable, in Love letters in the sand share H.M.V. B3997 
(2s. 6d.); Rudy Vallee and Bing Crosby, kings in their class 
across the pond, are all sex-appeal on H.M.V. B3999 and Bruns- 
wick 1240 (2s. 6d. each). Back in Europe, there is a very 
notable newcomer to the gramophone world; Georges Seversky 
singing in Russian his own song called Don’t blame me and in 
English Time alone will tell (Parlo. R1099, 2s. 6d.) is a singer 
whose future records will be eagerly awaited. Carl Brisson, 
the Dane, who has become almost English by adoption, sings 
Nevertheless with his customary charm (Decca F2709, Is. 6d.). 

From Ireland we have Terence O’Brien in the two songs 
which always seem to be paired together, Song of Songs and 
Vienna, City of my dreams (Broadcast Twelve 3122, Is. 6d.). 

Leonard Gowings, too, can always be relied upon to 
sing any song he attempts well, and Decca F2673 (I'll 
always be true and Life’s Desire) is no exception. Richard 
Brook, a new name to me, also has a pleasing and well-controllcd 
voice (Panachord 25138 and 25123, 1s. 6d. each). 

Ross and Sargent may be temporarily lost to London 
Cabaret frequenters, but their records remain, and although 
Parlo. R1092 and 1098 are a little more conventional than the 
‘* soft-boiled ballads”’ of last month, That’s Loveand How’s your 
Uncle ? are first-rate. The Big Four in Smile, darn ya, smile 
(Col. DB699, 2s. 6d.) and Layton and Johnstone in Song of 
Happiness (Col. DB700, 2s. 6d.) are good anti-depressionists. 

It is interesting to contrast the modern miss as portrayed by 
the Carson Sisters in Yes, Yes and Without that gal (Parlo. 
R1095, 2s. 6d.) with the methods of Clarice Mayne in a Medley 
(H.M.V. C2331, 4s.), and a Selection (Decca F2724, 1s. 6d.) of 
her old songs. I would pay my 5s. 6d, every time. 
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Instrumental 

Eddie Peabody and Len Fillis are two wizards with the banjo, 
but Len Fillis is even better with his guitar which he plays with 
unerring sweetness and brilliance. J believe in you, For You, 
Sweet and Lovely and At your command are the titles chosen 
by him this month (Col. DB686 and 705, 2s. 6d.). The 
label will tell you that Eddie Peabody plays a banjo, guitar, 
mandoline and mando-’cello (Col, DB661 and 702) ; if you have 
seen his stage performance you will be glad of these souvenirs 
of a most virile personality. 

Cornet solos seem to be to the fore just now. Last month 
we had Sergeant Heath (Imperial), and now there are Sergeant 
Norman Bellinson in The Rosary and I hear you calling me 
(Broadcast 784, 1s.), James Wornell backing The Rosary with 
The Lost Chord (Panachord 25115, 1s. 6d.) and that brilliant 
technician Jack Mackintosh playing Cleopatra and Showers of 
gold (Regal MR455, 1s. 6d.). These are all good performances 
on & noisy instrument. But if it’s noise you want, try two 
more Street Barrel Organ records (Sterno 837 and 852, Is. 3d.). 

It is a relief to turn to the gentler throbbings of the much 
maligned wurlitzers. Reginald New introduces us to the organ 
vf the Beaufort Cinema, Birmingham, with the Intermezzo 
from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and Arndt’s Nola (Broadcast 
783, ls.); Terance Casey is as nimble as ever in The Queen 
was in the parlour and the jolly Penguins’ Patrol (Col. DB704, 
2s. 6d.) and Quentin Maclean rather unnecessarily gives us yet 
another You are my heart's delight, backed with The springtime 
reminds me of you (Col. DB703, 2s. 6d.). Unseasonable. 

Finally, for those to whom Ketelbey’s By the blue Hawaiian 
waters and a new composition, The vision of Fuji-San, are more 
than vaguely agreeable, there is an outstanding recording of 
Reginald Foort (Col. DX315, 12in., 4s.) on the Regal Cinema 
organ, 


Novelties 

Eleven more months and ten more days may be said to be the 
latest rage in “ hill-billies,” Here are some more makes for 
you to select from : Decca F2725, sung by Ben Malone (1s. 6d.), 
Radio 1586, by The Tuff Guys (ls.) and Winner 5440, Al 
Bowlly (1s. 6d.), the latter a brief version backed by Foolish 
Facts. Personally, I prefer Jimmy Rodgers in Pistol Packin’ 
Papa (Zono. 6011, 1s. 6d.), the title is so much neater! The 
Texas Drifter in Railroad Boomer and Fortunes Galore (Pana- 
chord 25105, Is. 6d.) is instructive ; these hill-billies certainly 
introduce us to some strange professions. 

I wonder if yodellers are subject to the common cold ; 
evidently not as theyseem more active than ever this month. 
Evon Albert Whelan has succumbed and backs his Rhymes 
record with a song called Yodle Odle (Imperial 2605, 1s. 3d.). 
Other talented yodellers are George Van Dusen in The yodelling 
Chinaman and ditto Bullfighter (Parlo. R1101, 2s. 6d.) and 
Gene Autry in Yodelling Hobo (Piccadilly 872, 1s. 1d.) and 
lastly, the most attractive, to my mind, Bert Terrell in Mein 
Leedle Boy (Sterno 836, 1s. 3d.). 
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The Comedians Shine 

The group of Irish records made by Jimmy O’Dea generally 
with the able assistance of Harry O’Donovan (Parlo. E3910—12, 
3939, 3940, 2s. 6d. each) all have the comforting sureness of 
an established stage comedian. Wait till we win the sweep 
(E3939) is full of local allusions, but like all the rest, is worth 
hearing. My own preferences are Mrs. Mulligan buys a Turkey 
(E3911), Crossing the border (E3940) and the ballad of The 
Belle of Grafton Street (E3910). 

Elsie and Doris Waters (Parlo. R1091, 2s. 6d.) couple their 
historic conversation between ‘‘Gert and Daisy” called 
Hiccups with a clever musical monologue The Tale of a Hat. 
This record goes straight into the special selection class. It 
has the ring of genius. 

Scenes of Domestic Bliss, i.c., morning and evening quarrels 
between a husband and wife, each ending neatly with a 
slammed door, may not sound very promising as a title; but 
Billy Caryll and Hilda Mundy have achieved a little triumph of 
recorded. dialogue (Broadcast 3128, Is. 6d.). Hardly less 
effective, but somewhat hampered by its greater elaboration 
of detail, is The Bugginses at the Pantomime played by Mabel 
Constanduros and Michael Hogan (Broadcast 780, 1s.). 

Another comedian who makes good records in the Alfred 
Lester style is Robb Wilton, and his sketches The Fire Station 
(Sterno 833, ls. 3d.) and The Police Station (851) are definitely 
above the ruck. Sandy Powell continues his series with Sandy 
buys a greyhound (Broadcast 775, 9in., 1ls.), and contrives a 
clever crowd scene with the races. So do E. Catchside- 
Warrington and Frank Batey in a picture of Newcastle United 
v. Sunderland (Decca F2693, ls. 6d.), which should be a best 
seller up north. 

I must pass over some typical but not remarkable records of 
well known favourites—Clapham and Dwyer (Col. DB681, 
2s. 6d.), John Henry (H.M.V. B4014, 2s.6d.) the late Wish Wynne 
(H.M.V. B4010, 2s. 6d.), Clarkson Rose (Zono. 6009, 1s. 6d.), 
Tommy Handley (Col. DB682, 2s. 6d.), Bobbie Comber (Broad- 
cast 781, ls.), Vivian Foster redivivus (Col. DB696, 2s. 6d.) and 
Chuckle and Jest—what’s in a name where Billie Grey’s laughing 
songs are concerned ?—(Panachord 25128 and 9, Is. 6d. each). 
But those who like the old music hall turns should net miss 
Gus Elen in Arf a pint of ale and It’s a great big shame (Decca 
F2721, 1s. 6d.) nor an admirably sung record of Songs made 
famous by Vesta Victoria and Mark Sheridan (Broadcast 776, 
Yin., Is.). 


Children’s Parties 

Further list for your children’s parties. Musical Chaira, 
Paul Jones and Sir Roger de Coverley (Crystalate Z109 and 108, 
12in. 2s. each); Z'om Thumb’s Drum (Winner 5415, 1s. 6d.) ; 
Joey the Clown (Broadcast 785, ls.); Rhymes (Sterno 839, 
Is. 3d.); To-day I feel so happy (Piccadilly 871, 1s. 1d.); 
Just once for all time and Live, Love and Laugh (Parlo. R1089, 
2s. 6d.); This is the Missus (Piccadilly 869, ls. 1d.); Sleepy 
time down south (Zono. 6017, 1s.6d.) and Close your eyes (Sterno 
845, ls. 3d.). 


Late Arrivals 

Kight Piccadilly’s arrived too late to be reviewed with their 
brethren from other Companies. The standard of recording 
and performance is steadily improving and from a well-varied 
bunch, I commend the Band of H.M. Royal Horse Guards, the 
Blues, playing Herman Finck’s arrangement called More 
Melodious Memories (878, 1s. ld.), Guilty (883) and Just once 
for all time (882) played by Jerry Hoey and his Orchestra, and 
Close your eyes (884) and Life is just a bowl of cherries (883) 
played by the Cunard Dance Band. 

The January Radios contain at least three to be bought for 
@ party. without hesitation, G. H. Elliott (1586), The Radio 
Melody Boys (1577) and Walter Miller (1582), at one shilling 
each, 

PEPPERING. 
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Film Notes 


The sound-film has one misfortune that it shares with the 
gramophone record: however good it may be as a studio 
product, its effect on the public is largely influenced by the 
quality of its projection in individual cinemas. From our 
gramophonist point of view, the progress made in sound-film 
recording during the past year has been silent but astonishingly 
effective. The reason why this triumph has not been more 
widely advertised is a mystery, unless it is that old copies of 
films shown on out-of-date projectors in the provinces might 
seem to give the lie to the legitimate claims of the London 
premic¢re. 

Ordinarily now the audience is unconscious of any surface 
noise, crackling or scratching, of any break in quality or time 
when the discs and reels are changed, and of any unpleasant 
distortion of speaking or singing voices or of orchestral 
instruments. 

Now that the theme song has ceased to outrage non-musical 
films—have you forgotten Menjou’s songs in Fashions in Love ? 
—one is less often worried by the poor recording of piano tone, 
though the Film Society’s projection of that negatively 
important experiment of Walter Ruttmann’s, Schumann’s 
In der Nacht, played by Nina Hamson, with his rhythmical use 
of water “shots” to help the unimaginative mind to evolve a 
picture for the music, chiefly stirred dismay at the clangour of 
the louder passages. 

Now that film notes are taboo in THE GRAMOPHONE, the 
results of a year’s desultory film-going in London can only be 
potted into a brief paragraph. 

Beginning with Claudette Colbert and Fredric March in 
Manslaughter (Paramount) in January, the year’s films have 
more or less ended for me with that superb—and brilliantly 
recorded (Klangfilm)—epic of the war, Westfront, shown by 


the Film Society last month. Between these came many other 
thrills and violences, notably The Front Page (United Artists), 
Paid (M-G-M), Song of the Alps (in French, Universal), The 
Criminal Code (United Artists), Scandal Sheet (Paramount), 
and perhaps one might add Tell England (B.I.F.). 

For good acting Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery in 
Min and Bill (M-G-M), and Lionel Barrymore in at least two 
films, are most memorable. Many established favourites such 
as Joan Crawford, Norma Shearer, Garry Marsh, Maurice 
Chevalier and Charles Chaplin, did little to add to their reputa- 
tions; and the newer stars, such as Clark Gable and Ivan 
Lebedeff, are not really very promising. 

In many ways the essential films of the year to see were those 
directed by René Clair and Ernst Lubitch, especially The Road 
to Paradise (alias the Three Men at the Petrol Station) and 
Monte Carlo (Paramount). The influence of the latter was 
quickly shown in Erik Charell’s Congress Dances (Ufa), and 
Victor Saville’s Sunshine Susie (Gainsborough). Owing to 
excessive Press preparation, Congress Dances and Chaplin’s 
City Lights were less enjoyable than they would have been if 
they had been surprises. 

The Four Marx Brothers scored once more with Animal 
Crackers (Paramount), and their first triumph, The Coconuts 
(Paramount), was a welcome revival at the Windmill Theatre. 

Another good revival was The Italian Straw Hat, René 
Clair’s silent film, at the Academy in Oxford Street. 

All that I have mentioned will have been seen or will be 
seen by everyone who goes to films at all. But there are two 
gems of acting and direction that might easily be overlooked— 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Roland Young and Zasu Pitts 
in The Guardsman, and William Haines, Jimmy Durante, 
Ernest Torrence and Leila Hyams in Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 
(both M-G-M). 

C. S. 
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Jack Hylton Broadcasts to America. 
British Band’s Success with American Audiences 


Although it may not be exactly Gramophonic, I cannot let the 
moment pass without a word about Jack Hylton’s latest achievement. 

Engaged at a record fee to broadcast to America for their commercial 
hour by a famous cigarette manufacturing firm, in due course the band 
went down to Savoy Hill and, with the co-operation of the B.B.C. and 
the National Broadcasting Company, was duly heard all over America. 


Now, this in itself was no mean feat, particularly as they say that the 
reproduction was excellent, but the scientific accomplishment, great as it 
was, was quite eclipsed by the great success which the band achieved with 
its music. Almost before the last note had been played, cables and trans- 
Atlantic telephone calls of congratulation had commenced to arrive, 
and they have been arriving ever since. They have come from all and 
sundry, American dance band leaders and musicians, newspapers, music 
publishers, restaurants and cabarets which had fitted up receiving sets 
for their guests to hear the broadcast, and private folk from the most 
humble to the most exalted. 

America, the home of dance music, has once again been taken by storm, 
and by a British dance band, and I award Jack Hylton the Cross of 
Finefellowship for being a great ambassador for Britain. 


The only fly in the ointment was that the B.B.C. did not make arrange- 
ments for British listeners to hear the Broadcast. They could easily 
have done so, And while on the subject, may I ask why we never hear 
Hylton over the Radio. You may take it that the fault is not his. 


Amongst the records by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra which I have 
liked most are the bright version of Song of Happiness (v) (Decca F2701), 
introducing Xylophone and some scat singing by Billy Munn which seems 
rather unnecessary, backed with a nice straightforward melody rendering 
of Life is just a bowl of cherries (v); a 6,8, Ca O’est Paris (v), and a new 
arrangement of the Spanish One-step, Hl Relicario, which are on Decca 
F2678 ; I don’t know why (v) (Decca F2684), which, in its straight- 
forward way, is very tuneful, though as a record spoilt by a rather 
monotonous Me (v) on the reverse; another 6/8, Rio de Janeiro (v) 
(Decca F2688), which is backed with a delightful performance of the 
lovely waltz For You; and a new Leslie Sarony comedy number Running 
round the trees (v) (Decca F2700), last mentioned being on the reverse of 
the novelty, Joey the Clown (v), which, I think, could have been im- 
proved by a rather more ambitious treatment. 


Fine Presentation by Ambrose 

Among Ambrose’s records this month are some which are really master- 

ieces. Brilliant orchestration, into which clever production effects have 
fon worked (and they all come off 100 per cent. in performance) has 
turned a pleasing little novelty, Joey the Clown (v) (H.M.V. B6109) 
into a big set-piece, and its effect on me is the same as when I first heard 
the Prologue from ‘“ Pagliacci.’”” Perhaps the arranger had this opera 
in mind, for although there is no suggestion of the Pagliacci music, the 
atmosphere with its grandeur, beauty and pathos behind the more 
superficial comedy is in a way the same. Sam Brown has never sung 
better, and the parts where he is supported by female voices—the Carson 
Sisters (not to be confused with the Carlyle Cousins)—are most delectable. 
The backing is a most pleasing sweet version of the lovely melody Close 
your eyes (v), played with all the usual Ambrose artistry. 


EDGAR JACKSON 


Another lovely record is Ambrose’s slow, colourful performance of 
Sweet and Lovely (v) (H.M.V. B6092), the only pity being that the 
backing should be such an ordinary sort of thing as How’s your Uncle. 
But we come back to the good things with Who am I ? (v) (H.M.V. B6105), 
This is another delightful sweet melody record, well orchestrated and 
again performed with that polish and finesse which are inseparable from 
this band’s work. The introduction of a harp into the orchestra adds to 
the general appeal. If the record has a fault, it is that the number has 
been taken too fast. On the reverse is For the sake of days gone by (v) 
(waltz) but I have run out of adjectives. 

Of the records too late for review last month, you will of course, have 
heard Ambrose’s That’s why Darkies were born (v) (H.M.V. B6096). 
Many people were saying that this was Ambrose’s best record to date 
and I don’t see any reason to disagree. The backing, Jt always starts to 
rain (v) was, however, to say the least of it, unfortunate. Why Ambrose 
wants to spoil his wonderful reputation by messing about with this 
so-called comedy business, which he hasn’t the flatr for, beats me, the 
more so because it is quite unnecessary. There is plenty of scope for 
his activities in the fields in which he excels. I can no more see Ambrose’s 
as a comedy band, than I can the Lord Chamberlain dancing to a barrel 
organ. 


Paul Whiteman on H.M.V. again 

As stated in THz GRAMOPHONE a few months back, Paul Whiteman 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) have now returned to the Victor Company, 
after a period with the American Columbia concern, and the first of 
their new Victor records to be issued in this country, When it’s sleepy 
time down south (v) and a new and rather lovely tune, Old Playmates (v), 
are on H.M.V. B6107. From a purely musical aspect the records are 
beautiful, but rhythmically. It is true that, excepting in rare 
instances— Mississippi Mud (Victor 21274) was one of them—the band 
was seldom conspicuous for its strength or style of rhythm in the true 
sense of the words, and relied chiefly on orchestral effect, but now, these 
rhythmic features are more deficient than ever. 


Why is it that whenever a dance band, no matter how good, goes in 
for concert and stage work it always degenerates rhythmically? 


The H.M.V. House Orchestra 

Ray Noble, with the New Mayfair Orchestra, has the happy knack of 
making, not only good, but interesting records, and this month’s are 
no exception. On H.M.V. B6091 there is a This is the day of days (v)— 
a bright number, played in lively manner with good rhythm, from an 
orchestration containing any amount of effective colour, and introducing 
by way of a novelty some step dancing against a stop chorus by the 
orchestra. Down Sunnyside Lane (v) on the reverse is in more restrained 
vein, but, with another good orchestration, none the less interesting. 
It makes a first-rate commercial dance record. Guilty (v) (H.M.V. 
B6097) is again conspicuous for its orchestration—this time fuller and 
even more colourful, but with all this applause for the arrangements one 
must not forget the fine musicianship of an ensemble which although it 
only meets for the sessions, works as though it played together all 
day and every day. The backing is a comedy number called On a cold 
and frosty morning (v), produced with sundry comedy patter and stunts. 

Congrats, Ray, on H.M.V. having incorporated your name on the 
labels with that of the band. You deserve it. Most leaders doing as 
much work in their records as you do in yours would expect their names 
to be even on the royalty stamps. 
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Apparently one of those many sweet young sentimental things Rudy 
Vallee is always singing about has succeeded in getting her man at last for, 
with His Connecticut Yankees, on H.M.V. B6193 he introduces us to the 
lady. This isthe Missus (v), he says, and strange to say, he seems 
quite about it. The new better half has certainly bucked you 
up, Rudy. : Your outlook in life is quite jolly—decidedly a change for 
the better. - 

Alas! It was but a momentary spasm. All too soon poor Rudy has 
gone the way of all male flesh. His eyes are opened. No longer is 
married life a pericd of joyful inconsequence. Life is just a bowl of 
cherries he warbles on the reverse, but it doesn’t ring true. Though he 
won’t admit it, and even tries to keep up the illusion by whistling, one 
sees all too clearly that, even in the short time it took to turn the record 
over, Ravishing Rudy has become a sadly disillusioned man. 

If I am not a great admirer of Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, a 
good deal of the reason is because it includes the word dance in 
its title. 

Let me explain. A dance band should be a dance band, and as such 
must have what in place of a more comprehensive description, one may, 
for the sake of brevity, call dance style, not only in its rhythm, but in its 
whole musical outlook. : 

Jack Payne’s organisation is not a dance band—at least it is not a 
good one, so it is perhaps better to say it is not one at all. It is an enter- 
tainment band, and if I could once get that word dance out of my mind, 
and look upon it as what it really is, instead of what it calls itself, I’m 
sure I should think a great deal more of its work. 

Let us try and see what happens. Meet Jack Payne and His B.B.C. 
Entertainment Orchestra on their Columbia records. 

Entertainment includes comedy. The finest drama has its comedy 
relief. Shakespeare supports the contention. I need no more authen- 
tative confirmation. What can Jack Payne offer in the way of comedy ? 

The answer is not only quantity, but in a fair measure quality. Ali 
Baba’s Camel (v) (Col. CB383) and On a cold and frosty morning (v) 
(Col. CB382) are not only well played, but the comedy element is well 
to the fore. If the ideas are not the acme of subtle wit, they are at least 
original and entertaining and fitted into the general scheme in a work- 
manlike manner. Everything hangs together as though built and not 
chucked into the routines.. Added to which it is put over with efficiency 
and showmanship. In other words as comedy records both are good. 

Leaving comic effects and passing on to the musical side, what do we 
find. A finely drilled orchestra capably directed. Consider ’Neath the 
spell of Monte Carlo (v) (Col. CB373). Played as a concert Tango, this is 
most pleasing to listen to. Or consider My Song (v) and That's why 
Darkies were born (v) (Col. CB390). Both these, like most of others, 
are inappropriately and over orchestrated for dancing, so much so, that 
the scores are almost concert arrangements. But sit down to listen and 
forget dance rhythm, and you are in for a treat. To a great extent the 
same remarks apply to Joey the Clown (v) (Col. CB382), which is not 
only delightfully musical, but is well presented. It is perhaps a pity that 
Ambrose should have happened to turn out an absolute masterpiece 
presentation of this title, 
as one cannot help com- 
paring the two versions, 
when Jack Payne’s is 
found to have lost, but 
certainly without dis- 
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Ali Baba’s Camel (Comedy One-Step) 
Jack Payne's B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB383). 

Blue Kentucky Moon and Can’t You See 
by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1231). 

Down Sunnyside Lane by The New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6091). 

For You (Waltz) by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (Decca F2685 


grace. 

The only record 
which nearly destroys 
my original contention 
is Jack Payne’s If I ever 
lost you (v) (Col. CB383). 
This is not only beauti- 
fully played, but 
nearly a good dance 
record, in spite of the 
fact that the arranger 
has spoilt the last chorus 
by trying to be too 
clever. 

Perhaps the band’s 
weakest point—rather 
surprising for an enter- 
tainment orchestra—is 
its vocal choruses. 
Nobody in it can be 
called a good singer, 
though Jack Payne him- 
self was at least taught 
elocution and how to 
pronounce English, and 


« Guilty by The New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6097). 

Joey the Clown and Close Your Eyes by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6109). 

Who Am I by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(B6105). 


~ VOCAL. 


When It’s Sleepy Time Down South by 
Mildred Bailey (Bruns. 1210.) 


is a pleasing change from the Yankee or Cockney twangs of most dance 
band vocalists. ‘ 


An Experiment in Extremes 
Howard Jacobs and Carroll Gibbons, who are now joint musical 


>directors of the new Savoy Hotel Orpheans, have obviously decided to 


stake their all on melody. In fact to such an extreme have they carried 
this melody above all procedure, that rhythm has not merely become 
subsidiary, but it is sacrificed to such an extent that one may almost 
say that a new form of interpretation has been brought into being. 
Any ordinary band could not possibly get away with it. But this is not 
an ordinary band. Such artistry and finesse has it, such real musical 
beauty that tho32 features are suffisiently satisfying in themselves 
and if one says that there is no suggestion of dance inspiration whatever 
in its records one has to add that there need not be, for it is sufficient to 
sit down and listen to such unusual tunefulness. Its records this 
month are Alone with my dreams (v) and I Apologise (v) (Col. CB389) ; 
I’m just a Darkie (v) and White flower of the islands (v) (Col. CB387) ; and 
The Song of Songs (v) and You are my heart’s delight (v) (Col. CB381). 


The Casa Loma Boys Again 

Blue Kentucky Moon is a sweet numver piayed sweetly all through. 
The introduction, used also as the coda, is most original, and has real 
charm. A clarinet with a lovely warm tone is a feature of the last 
chorus. The backing is on more rhythmical lines, The vocal refrains 
are excellent. 


The next best is probably Guilty (v) and by Ozzie Nelson’s Orchestra 
(Amer.) (Bruns, 1246). If it is not as good as their Never and There’s 
no other girl of last month, it is very nearly so. If it cannot be called 
good jazz, there is still something rather pleasing about the simple, 
lightly sentimental manner in which this band puts over its tunes, 
particularly as regards the vocal choruses. The backing is Only a 
Dream (v) (waltz) by the Castlewood Marimba Orchestra (Amer). 


Bennie Kruger, a fine saxophone technician of the older school, who 
was featured on the original Brunswick records some years ago, re- 
appears with his Orchestra in two excellent tunes, J idolize my baby’s 
eyes (v) and I don’t know why (v) (Bruns. 1230). The band has quite 
unusual tonal quality, balance, and the musicianship as such is above 
criticism. The saxophone section is at times almost amazing (vide the 
introduction of I idolize). But rhythmically the ensemble is real 1914 ; 
so, in spite of his tone and technique, are Kruger’s solos. The only 
modern parts of the records are the violin solos. Still, this is the kind 
of thing that will sell well. 


Among the remaining Brunswicks are Love letters in the sand (v) by 
Vietor Young and His Orchestra (Amer.) and How’s your Uncle (v) by 
the New Yorkers (Amer.) (both Bruns. 1243). Neither performance has 
any particular merit. 


Decca 

Arthur Lally and His Million-Airs’ All change for Happiness (v) and 
Sooner or Later (v) (Decca F2704) are neatly played and bright in their 
unpretentious commercial way, and their Linda (v) (Decca F2656), 
backed with rather insipid Little painted doll, has a nice rhythmic swing. 
Their Micky Mouse (v) and Ali Baba’s Camel (v) (Decca F2730) will 
please the kiddies. 


Love letters in the sand (v) (Decca F2627) by the Rhythm Maniacs is 
too stereotyped for my liking, and the backing, Shine on Harvest Moon, 
though well played, is spoilt by the quick tempo and inappropriate idiom. 


Henry Hall and His G'eneagles Hotel Band have cut out all the tricky 
stuff and gone in for straightforward, simple melody interpretation. It 
seems to me to be a vast improvement. The titles are Gone (v) and My 
Song (v) (Decca F2727) and, on Decca F2719, I’m sorry, Dear (v) and 
Springtime reminds me of you (v) (waltz). ' 








Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 

Germ.—German artists recorded in Germany. 

v—With vocal refrain. 

All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated. 








Prices. 
Brunswick 2s, 6d. Columbia 2s. 6d. Decea Is. 6d. H.M.V. 2s. 6d. 
Parlophone 2s. 6d. 
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“* Continental”? Dance Music 


Those who like continental style dance music—and, although the 
idiom is inclined to be jazzy and old-fashioned, these performances are 
usually very musicianly and tuneful in their colourful way—will find 
some very good records among the month’s unusually large output of 
this sort of thing. 

Eddie Saxon and His Orchestra of Berlin, give us on Col. CB384 
A paradise beside the sea (v) and Had I the words (v) (waltz), both with 
vocal refrains in German, and, on Col. CB385, My golden baby and My 
little boy. These four titles are all from the German musical show 
“The Flower of Hawaii,” which was the successor there to “ Viktoria 
and Her Hussar ” and was a big hit. The music is by the same composer, 
Abraham. It was hoped at one time that the show would come over 
here, but in view of the fact that the music is released in advance, this 
now seems unlikely. 

Backed with the waltz, White flower of the islands, from the same show, 
My golden baby is available also on Bruns. 1245 by The Good Companions 
(Germ.), but the best records of My golden baby (v) and My little boy are 
on H.M.V. B6102 by Marek Weber’s Orchestra (Germ.). Other numbers 
from the same production issued by H.M.V. are, Any port is home to a 
Sailor (v) and Save your kisses for me (v) also by Marek Weber’s Orchestra 
(B6103), and A paradise by the sea (v) and Flower of Hawaii (v) by the 
Lewis Ruth Band of Berlin (B6104). The last title has a delightful vocal 
passage by the Comedy Harmonists, who made such wonderful records 
of the numbers from ‘“‘ The Three Men from the Petrol Station.” 

Love Waltz (waltz) and The last Bull (Paso Doble) by the Orquesta 
Tipica Torreblanca (Amer.) (Bruns. 1238) are fine examples of genuine 
South American dance music, with typical instrumentation. 

The next best thing to the genuine South American Tango bands, are 
four Tangos by Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango Band (of the Savoy Hotel) : 
My sunshine is you (v) and Yira, Yira (v) (Col. CB379) and, on Col. 
CB391, There’s something in your eyes (v) and In a little rendez-vous (Vv). 


——@—— 


Vocal 
Mildred Bailey with the Casa Loma Orchestra 


Although some will previously have heard her in the Parlo. record 
(R840—issued January, 1931) of What kind o’ man is you by Ed. 
— Orchestra, a singer new to many is presented to us on Bruns. 
1210. 

To accompaniments by the Casa Loma Orchestra, she sings When it’s 
sleepy time down south and Wrap your troubles in dreams. Her name is 
Mildred Bail y (Amer.), and she is one of the latest acquisitions of Paul 
Whiteman’s aggregation and a big radio favourite in the States. 

Although Miss Bailey is not a coloured woman, there is a strong sug- 
gestion of the coloured folk in the quality of her voice, her phraseology, 
and her delivery, and I do not think I can pay her a greater compliment 
than to nd her the female Bing Crosby, though I hardly think that 
Bing would have stood for the flagrant banjo business if he were singing 
Sleepy time down south. To introduce the instrument just because it is 
mentioned in the lyric is cheap, by its very obviousness, and quite spoils 
an otherwise fine record. 


—_——@——— 


Hot Rhythm Records 
Duke Ellington on H.M.V. again 


Sweet jazz o’ mine and Stevedore Stomp, by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), which are released this month (H.M.V. B6106), may 
poh ns among this band’s latest recordings, but they are certainly among 
its best. 

Both are Ellington compositions. Sweet jazz o’ mine is likely to appeal 
more strongly to the public because, although the orchestration boasts 
all the usual Ellington colour and ingenuity, the unusual tunefulness of 
the delightful melody can be easily appreciated, and to this extent I 
might go as far as to say that this is one of Ellington’s more commercial 
performances—that is if one can use such a word in speaking of a record 
which the initiated will readily recognise as another jewel to add to their 
precious store. The introduction alone is a work of art, but here again it 
is difficult to explain the cleverness of its construction without being able 
to resort toascore and analyse it note by note; so we will pass on to the 
first chorus. In this, the melody is taken in great style by the trumpet 
with the saxophones adding to the general colour with rhythmic figures. 
The second chorus is mainly clarinet solo in the Chalameau register, 
and if this is not such a fine example of honest-to-goodness hot rhythm 
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it is effective as a novelty 
and is certainly skil- 
fully performed. Hav- 
ing been quite exciting 
at the start the record 
has gradually become 
more subdued and now 
we come to a real 
“sweet” chorus the 
saxophones playing the 
melody straight mainly 
as an accompaniment 
to a perfectly delightful 
rhythmic obbligato by 
the trumpet. The last 
chorus is a repetition of 
the first and is a fitting 
finish to a very fasci- 
nating record. 

Stevedore Stomp is, 
however, an even better 
record. In fact it can 
only be described as a . ‘ 5 
masterpiece. Played in quick tempo and most exhilarating, it 
consists of a number of amazing hot solo choruses each preceded 
by the same lead which is also used for an introduction. Such 
a mass of ideas are presented in these choruses that one is left gasping. 
Where do these coloured people get their inspirations from, and what on 
earth will their crazy imagination inspire them to try next? 


Chant of the Weeds and Shakin’ the 
Africann by Don Redman’s Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1244). 

Harlem Symphony (A) by “Spike” 
Hughes’ Orchestra (Decca F2711). 

If I Could Be, With You and Shine by 
Louis Armstrong’s Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1100). 

Low Down on the Bayou by Connie’s Inn 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1227). 
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Orchestra (Decca F2716). 

Stevedore S omp’and Sweet Jazz o’ Mine 
by Duke LEllington’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6106). 


Louis Armstrong in two old favourites 


Reincarnations of previous hits are not as a rule attempted until we 
have had ample time to recover from the effects of having been saturated 
with the tunes when at the height of their original popularity, and 
some may feel it is rather early for Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) to have revived If I could be with you (v) (Parlo. R1100 New 
“* Rhythm-Style ” Series, No. 107). But this record of it would be a 
joy atany time. It appears to be by the same combination as Armstrong 
used for I’m in the market for you, I’m confessin’ that I love you, etc., and 
in general style is very like the latter. Taken in slow fox-trot tempo, 
and consisting mainly of solos against sweet, organ background and 
comparatively straight rhythm, it is none the worse if it is on the exotic 
side. To an organ chord by saxophones, the spirit (whether bottled or 
from the wood is immaterial) moveth Armstrong to give voice to his 
longing for that inevitable baby of his, and, receiving no answer but the 
longing his own heart—vide (I do not know the latin for listen) the piano— 
continues his cry for his absent soul mate, this time through his trumpet. 
As a matter of fact this levity is rather out of place, as this chorus, with 
its warm organ background, has both strength and beauty, to say nothing 
of the interest lent by the ingenious manner in which Armstrong recon- 
structs the phrase. The next chorus is vocal—Armstrong in one of his 
most exotic moods—and then we have a trombone solo. You will have 
no di‘iculty in recognising this wonderful piece of playing as being by 
the same artist who was responsible for the exceptional trombone 
passage in I’m confessin’ that I love you. There is the same lovely warm 
tone, the same ingenious sense of construction (you will note how 
cleverly the phrases are built: the maximum of effect with usually the 
minimum of notes) the same perfection of rhythmic idiom and the same 
tuneful appeal in the melody considered as a whole. A short solo by 
alto saxophone follows, and then Armstrong again takes the lead in the 
last ensemble chorus, a feature of which is the excitement inspired by the 
force of rhythm behind the drum rolls in the last few bars—a most 
inspiring effect, even though unfortunately something seems to have 
gone wrong with the drummer’s last bar. 


The backing is Shine (v)—another revival, the tune having had 
something of a vogue here about seven years ago—also by Louis 
Armstrong and His Orchestra (Amer.). This is Armstrong in one of his 
more lively moods and he trots out all sorts of crazy stunts. He is 
responsible for a most rhythmical first chorus on his trumpet, and then 
the tempo is slowed down for his first vocal chorus, which he sings with 
real sympathy, in which are some very neat effects on Glockenspeil or 
some like instrument. The second vocal is in faster tempo again, and 
Armstrong takes the opportunity to get hot before going back to his 
trumpet and keeping us interested with such a host of tricks, put over 
with all the sureness you would expect from this mastre of his instrument, 
that one wonders how on earth he thinks of it all. At the end of the 
record there is a gem of a passage where Armstrong plays all on his 
own with the drummer just keeping time. The rhythm in it is really 
amazing. You must hear it for yourself to appreciate the cleverness ot 
its construction. The band seems to be the same as Armstrong used for 
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You're driving me crazy, The Peanut Vendor and Sleepy time down 
South. - It is used mainly to accompany Armstrong and its work consists 
mostly of organ harmony backgrounds from the saxophones and simple 
rhythms from the rhythmic section with occasional drum breaks, but 
what it does, it does with that sense of style which negro musicians 
seldom lack. 


One for the Fans by Roy Fox 

Everybody knows that Roy Fox and His Band are one of the most 
accomplished in the country, but English bands have such little chance 
to play really hot in their commercial surroundings that their abilities 
in this field are generally something of an unknown quantity. Roy Fox 
has, however, put all doubts at rest on this score as far as he is con- 
cerned with a performance of Nobody's Sweetheart (v) (Decca F2716) 
that as a hot record can take its place amongst the best. The brilliant 
arrangement by Stan Bowsher of the Lawrence — Music Co., is 
played in a manner of which any band anywhere might be proud. A 
clever introduction in which great work is done by Bill Harty on the 
drums, leads into a first chorus in which the ensemble is really splendid. 
The saxophone section shines in the second chorus and then we get the 
vocal refrain by Al Bowlly. If this is not as good as what has gone before, 
it is more to do with the recording than the singer, and, anyway, the 
accompaniment is excellent. The worst I can say of the last chorus is 
that it is not as good as the first. Here at last is an English band that 
not only has the necessary musicianship, but really feels rhythm and 
knows how to get it into its playing. 

There is likely to be a popular revival of this classic of jazz, the pub- 
lishers, the Lawrence Wright Music Co., having just produced a new 
orchestration. 

The backing is a commercial version of Guilty, by the same band. 


Don Redman’s brilliant Brunswick debut 

Don Redman (Amer.), late leader, alto saxophonist and vocalist of 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, has blossomed forth on Brunswick( 1244) 
with a new band of his own in two titles: Chant of the weeds (v) and 
Shakin’ the Africann. 

Shakin’ the Africann opens in a novel manner with Don Redman 
telling a pal, against a sweet background by saxophones, that this sweet 
music business is all right, but it’s time they were getting somewhere 
where things happen. As a matter of fact I don’t know that there 
isn’t a good deal more to be said for this sweet music, at any rate played 
as it is here, with its lovely harmony, than Mr. Redman would have us 
believe. However, off they go, and where they arrive things certainly 
do happen. As Mr. Redman says “it’s just too bad.” The way this 
band plays is nobody’s business. There is some great hot trumpet 
in the opening and also some fine stuff from the saxophones. The band 
drops nicely for Don Redman’s chorus which he sings in a fascinating, 
quiet, chatty way which will not disguise the excellence of the idiom 
— any who appreciate rhythmic style, and then off things go again at 
ever heat. 

Taken all round this is another record about one can easily go into 
ecstasies. Not so long ago one of the faults of even the best negro 
bands was that their ensembles lacked polish. To-day one can seldom 
accuse them of this, but even so, one rarely finds such good team work as 
Don Redman has produced, and when you couple this with the ability 
of the solo playing, the brilliance of the orchestration and the unique 
sense of rhythm and dashing confidence behind it all you will appreciate 
the reason for my enthusiasm. 


Chant of the weeds is an even better record. Here we have something 
that really seems to tell a story, the sinister story of the swamps of the 
mysterious and impenetrable jungle, and there is real musical merit in 
both the story and the telling. The label tells us that the composition 
is the work of Don Redman, but it would be interesting to know if he 
also scored it, for, assuming he did not, while it is difficult to say how 
much of the orchestral effect is the result of what was in the original 
composition, and how much licence was given to the arranger, it certainly 
seems to me that the orchestration is one of the most inspired that have 
graced the world of hot music. With so much that is wonderful it seems 
invidious to pick out any parts for special mention, but I cannot close 
without drawing attention to the amazing saxophone solo passage 
about a quarter of an inch before the end of the record. 


If it doesn’t come quite up to Chant of the weeds, Low down on the 
Bayou (Bruns. 1227) by Fleteher Henderson’s Orchestra, as usual under 
the name of Connie’s Inn Orchestra (Amer.), is a fine record. Here 
again we have what may be termed typical negro jungle music, but I use 
the words purely for descriptive p and not in any derogatory 
sense, for both composition and orchestration are well above the calear 
run of negro dance music, the composer seeming to have something to 
say and the arranger having ideas. Unfortunately, the performance 


has its weak spots. The sousaphone makes the ensemble a little muddy 
early in the record and one’s mood to a jiate the trombone solo is not 
assisted by the uninspired lead-in which the instrument takes. 
best part of the record is the last chorus. 

Its title, Savage Rhythm, describes the backing, which is played by 
Mills’ Blue Rhythm Boys. Not up to the standard either for composition 
or arrangement, it may be described as just another fair record. 


Low down on the Bayou is also available on Decca F2728 by the Blue 
Rhythm Boys (Amer.) under the name of Earl Jackson and His Orche 
but the record has not the atmosphere of, nor is it anything like as good 
as Henderson’s. The backing is Futuristic Jungleism by the same band. 
You will remember that my American friend, Mr. John Hammond 
mentioned this in his letter published on p. 189 of our issue for last 
October. This may not be a masterpiece, for one thing it has some 
corny scat singing, but it is far the better side. It is better arranged, 
and altogether better played. In fact all round it is a good record, and, 
as John says, it has quite an Mees (or touch, though I think he must 
have been referring to the style and not the tone, for the latter is very 
poor, due to the excess of tops in the recording which causes the repro- 
duction to lack warmth and body and sound squeaky and thin. I under- 
stand that both these records are from the American Perfect catalogue. 


The original “‘ Five Pennies” revived : 

For Oh, Peter and Honolulu Blues (Bruns. 1233) by Red Nichols and His 
Five Pennies (Amer.), Red has revived the original combination— 
consisting of himself, Arthur Schutt (piano), Ed. Lang (guitar), Joe 
Venuti (violin), Jimmy Dorsey (clarinet), and Vic Berton (drums)—with 
which, with such records as Washboard Blues, Buddy’s Habits, etc., he 
made a sensational success about five years ago. Taken all round I 
do not think the records are all that they should be. Parts of them are 
good : parts are only mediocre. Arthur Schutt, for instance, seems over- 
come with the memories of these earlier days. While he shows all his 
astounding technique, and may really claim to be a virtuoso, as regards 
rhythmic style, his solos are corny to an extreme ; in fact his stuff is not 
even as good as that which he gave us when the Five Pennies first 
startled us with their wonderful performances. The uninspired stuff 
with which Ed. Lang starts off Honolulu Blues will hardly be excused on 
the grounds that Vic Berton was meant to be the feature with his none 
too interesting automatic pedal tympane effects. Tone colour in the 
verse which follows is sacrificed to enable the violin to get the close 
harmony in chords, the result being pitched too high to be appropriated 
to the atmosphere of the tune. Things improve when Red comes in on 
the trumpet, and the way in which the tempo is doubled up by the 
clarinet is good, only to give place to some very old-fashioned stuff from 
Arthur Schutt. The next chorus by clarinet is excellent and for the rest 
the record is not too bad at all, Vie Berton taking a good break. The 
coda is excellent. Taken all round, however, and here we come to the 
crux of the matter, the tune has been given an inappropriate treatment, 
and in spite even of its best parts, for which the clarinet is mainly respon- 
sible, is disappointing. 

The best parts of Oh, Peter, which is the better side, are the chorus by 
Venuti and the next chorus in half tempo by Red on his trumpet. Arthur 
Schutt is as corny as he is on the other side. One thing these records 
show, when compared with the combination’s earlier recordings, is the 
great strides that have been made in recording. 


Fimmy Noone and His Clarinet 

When it’s sleepy time down south (v) and I need lovin’ (v) by Jimmy 
Noone and His Orchestra (Amer.) are of interest because, firstly they 
introduce to this country for the first time Jimmy Noone, who is one of 
the best of the negro clarinet players, and, secondly, because the instru- 
mentation is unusual for a hot band, there being no brass or strings, and 
just the usual rhythm section with clarinet and saxophone. _ 

As regards Sleepy time down south, the first chorus is conspicuous for 
its g rhythm and the originality of style and nice harmony of the 
saxophone and clarinet. This side also has an excellent vocal chorus, 
neatly supported by clarinet and piano, followed by a clarinet solo, a 
feature of which is the good phrasing. For the last chorus the saxophone 
takes up the melody. Jimmy Noone going over to hot obligato and 
fitting well with the solo instrument. . 

I need lovin’ is taken in much faster tempo. I do not like it so much, 
mainly, perhaps, on account of the wavery, quick vibrato of the saxo- 

hone, who takes the melody straight in the first two choruses, though 
Samy Noone is interesting in both these movements. The record is 


lifted greatly by the excellent vocal chorus, again with good accompani- 


ment from clarinet and pianc. Although there is no lack of variety, 
and in consequence one hardly misses the brass, were it not for Noone 
himself, neither side could be called a good record. 

EDGAR JACKSON. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


The following letter has been received from Mr. L. Ivory, 
the Hon. Sec. of the North London Gramophone Society, 
writing from 34, Granville Road, London, N.4.::— 

Dear Sir,—A few days ago I received a letter from the 
Custom House, requesting me as Secretary of the North 
London Gramophone Society to pay entertainment duty 
on the Members subscriptions. 

As this and I believe all Gramophone Societies are of an 
educational character and therefore exempt from duty, 
I consider the request most harsh and unjust. 

If other Secretaries of Gramophone Societies have received 
similar demands, I should esteem it a great favour if they 
would please inform me what action they intend taking 
in the matter as my Committee desires me to appeal against 
the Commissioner’s request. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Ivory. 

This letter raises some fine distinctions, but if the outcome 
of the matter is the imposition of an Entertainment Tax, 
the sympathy of all gramophonists will go out to the already 
harassed treasurers of gramophone societies, especially the 
smaller and often older ones. 

The reports received this month contain such a consensus 
of approbation for one particular make of gramophone, that 
they ought perhaps to be relegated to the advertisement 
pages, especially since next month, when some other make 
has been demonstrated to several societies there may be no 
space here for society reports at all! But honi soit qui mal y 
pense. Here are the reports :— 

Agricola Gramophone Society.—He is a fortunate secretary 
who, in writing his report of a trade demonstration, can be 
perfectly frank without feeling guilty of discourtesy to the 
firm who have probably gone to a deal of trouble in arranging 
and providing the demonstration. Nevertheless, I find myself 
in that happy position following an evening with the Cascade II 
Gramophone (Messrs. Bond and Sons, Milton Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W.10) which made its appearance at the meeting 
of the Agricola Gramophone Society on the 8th December. 
Certainly I do not recollect any demonstration either at this 
or any other Society which has evoked so much interest— 
and this from members who, for the past eight months, have 
been listening to reproduction from electrical equipment 
designed and constructed under the critical supervision of 
Mr. P. Wilson! Here was acoustic reproduction par excellence. 
Nothing, from the heaviest orchestral recording through a 
wide range of vocal and solo instrumental items to the latest 
hot American dance music, worried the machine one iota. 
There were no fibre needle breakdowns, no blasts, and no 
unseemly resonances ; simply clean effortless reproduction 
of a quality which in itself demanded and received an 
attentive hearing. Undoubtedly this was one of the pleasantest 
evenings the Society has had. And for such quality the 
price of the Cascade IT is amazing. 

Epwarp U. Brockway, Hon. Secretary. 

Leeds Gramophone Society.—The November Meeting was 
in the hands of our enthusiastic member, Mr. C. H. Dunk, 
who, choosing from his own collection, played a delightful 
programme. Amongst the records were : 

Preciosa, Overture (Weber); O Patria Mia (Aida) (Verdi) 
Eva Turner; Eternal Love (Brahms) Sigrid Onegin; Elégie 
(Faure) Maurice Maréchal (Cello Solo); Nymphs and 
Shepherds (Purcell) Manchester School Choir; and Move- 
ments from Dvorak’s New World Symphony played by the 
Hallé Orchestra. Mr. Dunk introduced each record in his 
usual informatory manner, and he was heartily thanked for 
providing such an enjoyable evening. 

The Machine used was one of the latest ‘‘ Perfectavox ” 
Electric Reproducers which gave remarkable results. The 
Makers of these Reproducers keep pace with modern develop- 
ments and their products deserve to be heard by all 


Gramophone Society Members who wish to acquire a really 
high-class machine which is not mass-produced. 

Liverpool Gramophone Society.—On 23rd November, the 
Liverpool Society were treated to a lecture by Sydney Gustard, 
the well known Cinema Organist and H.M.V. artist. Mr. 
Gustard took for his subject ‘“‘ The Musical Taste of the Man 
in the Street,” a topic which, it was evident from the first 
moment, gave him extensive scope to display his first- 
hand knowledge. The lecturer wasted no time and in his 
easy and friendly manner proceeded immediately to get to 
grips with his subject. Mr. Gustard commented on the 
outstanding points in well known tunes which endeared them 
to the public and liberally dosed the members with savouries 
like the O.M.G. Prelude and Handel’s Largo, etc. He played 
several of his own records of light music enlarging upon their 
merits and demerits in a light breezy fashion. He was given 
an ovation by a highly pleased audience at the end of his 
lecture. 

On December 14th, Mr. William Scott lectured on 
“* Siegfried.” Mr. Scott may be described as an expert 
Wagnerian, and such is the enthusiasm he puts into his work 
that no matter how anti-Wagner you are, you are forced to 
find some little appreciation. Mr. Scott dominated the 
members until they liked Wagner ; they were made to hum the 
motifs, they listened to Miss Edith Roberts L.R.A.M. playing 
difficult passages (arranged for the piano) with great dexterity, 
they had the story drilled into them, and they listened to the 
opera on records step by step. Yet through all this Mr. Scott 
maintained such a human touch, such insight into Wagner’s 
music, that interest never flagged for a moment. Amid an 
enthusiastic demonstration at the end Mr. Scott was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. J.D. T. 

The South London Gramophone Society.—At the meeting 
on November 28th, the members were treated to a demonstra- 
tion of the “Cascade II” instrument, invented by Messrs. 
W. J. Bond & Sons of Harlesden, N.W. This has an external 
horn, which recently has been conspicuous by its absence, 
more is the pity. On the present occasion, both the demon- 
stration records and those constituting the official programme, 
were played on this instrument by a member of the firm, and 
were reproduced with remarkable fidelity. As fibre needles 
were used throughout, it was a convincing proof that the needs 
of the serious gramophone lover are being met. The tone was 
found to be very pure indeed, with a good round volume, 
reproducing each record with particular attention to balance. 

L. B. Howarp, Reporting Secretary. 

South-West London Gramophone Society.—Hon. Secretary : 
Mr. J. H. Benson, 2, Marlboro’ Mansions, Hetherington Road, 
S.W.4.—Friday was the evening chosen to hold fortnightly 
meetings, at the formation of this Society in February 1931, 
and these have been held regularly, and successfully, during 
the subsequent summer months. On October 23rd, the 
Chromogram (Micro-Perophone) M.P. 22 instrument was 
demonstrated, by courtesy of the productive company. 
Chromogram needles were used, and the reproduction gained 
may be described as of crystal quality, entirely devoid of 
that hard tone, which the use of a steel needle may suggest. 
Freedom from surface noise, exquisite definition, and the 
lower range reproduction, were three of very many attractive 
features. Quite the finest steel output the Society has yet 
heard. Thanks to Chromogram. 

November 6th. The second of meetings devoted to 
‘“Member’s Favourite Recordings.” A very enjoyable 
occasion, since the programme was of a varicd nature, and 
consisted, for the best part, of noted interpretations. For 
example—New York Phil.-Sym. Orchestra’s ‘‘ La Traviata ” 
Preludes ; Kreisler in Mendelssohn’s Concerto (Andante) ; 
Harold Williams’ Credo from Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” ; Segovia’s 
guitar disc of some Bach and Sor; Love duet from Act 1 of 
“Otello” by Spani and Zenatello ; Murdoch’s Rachmaninoff 
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Preludes ; Rubinstein, and the L.S.O., in Mozart’s (K488) 
Concerto (Andante and Finale). 

November 20th. An evening of recent issues. Foremost, 
comes Walter Gieseking with his version of the Beethoven 
Sonata (Op. 31, No. 2). It was well received, for the playing, 
and recording is magnificent. The remaining items by the 
Philadelphia Sym. Orch., Lily Pons, Rosenthal and Cassado. 

The first General Meeting of this Society will be held at 
head-quarters, York House, 52a, Acre Lane, Brixton, 8.W.9, 
at 8 p.m., on January 8th, 1931. A welcome awaits you. 

Richmond Gramophone Society—On November 30th a 
demonstration of the ‘“ Cascade’’ gramophone was given at 
the Cadena Café by Mr. Bond. The model brought was the 
smaller one with detachable horn, elbow designed by Mr. 
Wilson, and Ginn soundbox. Though fibre reproduction is 
not intended for so large a room or audience, the machine 
gave results of excellent quality, and established its claim to 
be one of those few whose design has been based wholly on 
acoustic considerations. Among these it is conspicuous for 
its moderate cost. The following records were particularly 
impressively reproduced :— Valse Impromptu (Ania _ Dorf- 
mann); By the waters of Babylon (Henschel); Non credea 
(Dal Monte); Leonora 3 (Mengelberg) ; and Introitus (Sistine 
Choir). 

The same machine was used for Part 2, “‘Some Ring 
Themes,” by the Secretary. The plan adopted was to play 
passages chosen for their interesting use of themes, each being 
preceded by the themes themselves played in isolation. This 
procedure was made possible by two things, a “selector” 
for analysing records without marking them, and the two 
records of Ring motives which have just appeared so 
deviously. For the latter also the speaker ventured to claim 
@ little credit on the ground that he had been asking the 
Gramophone Co. for them for three years. The orchestral 
‘transformation music’’ following Alberich’s theft of the 
gold was taken as shewing the affinity of the Valhalla with 
the Ring theme, from which it here emerges ; (also illustrated, 


Rhinegold and Renunciation). ‘‘ Abendlich strahlt’’ gave 
the first entry of the Sword, though standing here for Wotan’s 
whole plan ; (also Rainbow, Valhalla, Nibelungs, and Ring). 
** The sword-hilt gleams’’ showed Wagner’s many-sided use 
of his themes. The Sword appears first in the minor as the 
object of Siegmund’s longing ; its subsequent flashing through 
the orchestra is partly choral comment, partly musical 
decoration, and also an example of his power of combining 
auditory and visual effects. Sieglinde’s story of the sword 
came in as one of the exceptional cases in which a theme 
imparts definite information, that the stranger was the Lord 
of Valhalla. The opening of the scene in which Briinnhilde 
tells Siegmund he must die was included simply for its beauty 
and pathos ; (themes, Fate, Doom, Valhalla). Briinnhilde’s 
announcement to Sieglinde of the son she is to bear gave the 
first entry of the two important themes, Siegfried and Redemp- 
tion, of which the latter does not occur again till the end of 
the Twilight. ‘‘ The rock surrounded by fire,” apart from 
its splendour, shews the translation of objective into musical 
relations ; the Siegfried theme crashes through Fire and 
Slumber just as the hero is to do. A long leap was then made 
to the epilogue of the Twilight. This was analysed, and 
attention was drawn to the logic with which the Rhinemaidens’ 
“‘ carefree ’’ song comes in for the first time since they lost 
their gold. Finally the interesting problem of the Redemption 
theme was considered. This must, clearly, embody some 
principle covering both Briinnhilde’s self-immolation and 
Sieglinde’s self-dedication to her hero son. Most fundament- 
ally this principle is probably the denial of self, Schopenhauer’s 
root of all virtue, reached by the way of love and suffering. 
But, further, in the epilogue the theme becomes supreme, 
persisting alone after the passing of Valhalla and speaking 
the final word of the tetralogy. This suggests that it must 
also carry the promise of that new heaven and earth that 
should arise, after Ragnarok, from the ashes of the old. 
C. Sunny, Hon. Sec., 
30, Arlington Mansions, W.4. 
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THE RECORDED ART OF NELLIE MELBA 


An Historical Review 
by HENRY McK. ROTHERMEL 
(Continued from last month, page 268) 


TT\HERE are many omissions which grieve the reviewer of 

the Melba records. It has been said that Melba’s greatest 
single triumph was perhaps the vocal perfection she achieved 
in Juliette’s farewell song to Roméo in the opera of Gounod. 
Yet she left us no record of it. We have from that opera only 
the familiar Waltz Song (77), ascribed to the series of 1904. 
And of all her réles Melba regarded Aida as her favourite. But 
there is not one record from Aida. Nor is there any from 
Tannhiuser, nor The Barber of Seville, nor Manon, nor Carmen 
(Micaela), nor Les Huguenots, nor Semiramide, nor Pagliacci, 
nor Lakmé, and only the Jewel Song (29) from Faust. Melba 
made celebrated appearances in all of these operas. 

Once only did she record from Wagner, and that was Hlsa’s 
Dream (42) from Lohengrin, given in Italian—a 1907 disc. It 
is beautifully sung, but the translation robs the score of its 
genuine Wagnerian flavour. 

With the revolution of the recording art by the introduction 
of the electrical process, many persons are heard to deplore the 
acoustical records by which almost exclusively the singers of 
yesterday can now be heard. Although it is undeniable that 
reproduction of instrumental music has made such advance as 
to pale into insignificance our early instrumental recording, this 
is not true of the voice. The best vocal records suffer little in 
comparison with those of the electric era, where the gain is so 
largely in volume, bringing, as it were, the singer closer. Also, 
the improved instrumental background tends to throw the 
voice into desirable relief. But no sane lover of music will 
disparage the records of Nellie Melba for deficiencies as incon- 
sequential as these. 

The electric gramophone places upon the operator a new 
responsibility, in that adjustments of tone as well as a greater 
range of volume control rest with his judgment. The listener 
is not unaware at times of a mechanical sound springing into 
duet with the voice on a high note or a forte passage. This was 
not the case with the fibre-played record of the acoustical era. 
The electric instrument, too, includes parts which suffer con- 
tinual deterioration and require periodic renewal. The result 
may be that a more life-like voice is brought into our homes, 
but @ voice no more faithful to that of the original singer than 
before. 

The art of Melba was such a perfect and fragile thing that 
the least distortion would have ruined it. Much of her singing, 
so lovely in its legato and piano passages, would have benefited 
undoubtedly by electrical recording. Probably all of it would. 
But the fact confronts us that her art lies almost entirely, yet 
by no means imperfectly, recorded upon acoustical discs. That 
art is peculiarly hers and cannot be found elsewhere. The 
electric gramophone reproduces these acoustical records with 
admirable fidelity ; but in the opinion of the writer there is, 
nevertheless, a gain in clarity when they are heard upon the 
best of the acoustical instruments. 

Melba may fairly be said to be not only the first of the 
immortal prima donnas to be recorded at all adequately, but 
by every probability the greatest we shall have for a very long 
time. The dearth of great voices in the present generation has 
been lamented so commonly, that it is small wonder that men 
look with dark hope into the future. Has the mechanisation 
of music, which arrived with the phonograph, placed us in the 
anomalous plight of having no end of devices to reproduce the 
voice, but no longer any voices worth reproducing ? 

The art of Melba was nurtured in an age which focused the 
student’s thought upon that very art’s fullest realisation. The 
gramophone has miraculously preserved it for us, but by its 


very nature it has served to stimulate the trend toward the 
mechanical in music, which for the time being, at least, dis- 
courages hope of finding new Melbas to record. Thus the 
Melba who has been captured from a former era becomes the 
more unique and all the more precious. There will be no other 
of her kind. 

The accompanying list of records, with all their perfections 
and imperfections, represents the treasury of Melba’s recorded 
art descending to posterity. There is no more singular gift to 
mankind in the history of civilization. The records of Enrico 
Caruso constitute its only parallel. We can be confident that 
there will be many generations to share our delight in this 
Australian woman, to whom it is given to be remembered 
for ever for the rapture in her throat. 


MELBA RECORDS 


The following compilation is submitted as inclusive of all 
recordings made during her life by Dame Nellie Melba, with 
the following exceptions only : 

1. Additional duplicate recordings made simultaneously with the 
numbers listed, which are retained by the respective recording com- 
panies for use in case the matrices from which pressings have heretofore 
been issued are destroyed or become defective. 

2. Twenty-two recordings made as an experimental venture, begin- 
ning about 1903 by The Gramophone & Typewriter, Ltd., which failed 
to win Dame Melba’s approval and were accordingly destroyed. The 
first of these were recorded in Dame Melba’s London home at 30, Great 
Cumberland Place, W., by Hyde Park. Later recordings were made at 
the Recording Laboratories at 21, City Road, E.C. 

3. Laboratory recordings made at various times but never issued 
due to technical or artistic deficiencies, the matrices being destroyed 
at Dame Melba’s command. ‘“‘ Down in the Forest,” by Sir Landon 
Ronald, was one of such records. 

* *” * 

Where Victor and His Master’s Voice both issue only special pressings 
of a withdrawn record, the list gives in most cases only the Victor catalogue 
number. 

* * * 

In preparing this list the compiler had at his disposal his own collection 
of ninety-six of the records listed, the remaining two being no longer 
obtainable on order. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
accompaniment 
‘* His Master’s Voice ” records, issued by The Gramophone 
Co., Ltd., of Hayes, Middlesex, England. 
(formerly The Gramophone & Typewriter, Ltd.) 
RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
(formerly Victor Talking Machine Company) 


accomp. 
H.M.V. 


Victor 


Key to Norss. 

(a) Listed in 1930 Victor General Catalogue. 

(b) Listed in 1930 Victor Export Catalogue. 

(c) Listed in 1927 Victor Catalogue of ‘‘ Records of Historical and 
Personal Interest.” 

(d) Listed in 1931 “‘ His Master’s Voice ” General Catalogue. 

(e) Listed in 1930 “His Master’s Voice” Catalogue 2, ‘Records of 
Unique and Historic Interest.” 

(f) Not listed in current Victor catalogues. May be secured only in 
single-disc white label pressings on special order from RCA Victor 
Company, Inc., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 

(g) Not listed in current ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ catal 
secured only on special order from The Gramophone Co., 
through RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


ues, May be 
td., imported 
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(h) Electrically recorded. 

(i) Orchestra accompaniment. 

(j) Record of particular excellence. 

(k) Record technically imperfect. 

(l) Record numbers beginning 95000 represent 12in., single-disc 
Victor records, originally issued with pale violet label at $5 ‘each. They 
were recorded in London and first issued by The Gramophone & Type- 
writer, Ltd., under serial numbers beginning 03000. (Hzxception—Victor 
record 95200 was recorded in New York and originally issued with Red 
Seal at $5.) 

(m) Record numbers be; 


94000 represent 10in., single-disc 
Victor records. 


ginning 
They were recorded in London and first. issued by 


The Gramophone & Typewriter, Ltd. 
(n) Record numbers beginning 
Victor records, originally issued with Red "Red Seal at $3 


resent ag single-disc 


(0) Record numbers beginning 89000 pss —. single-disc 
Victor records, originally issued with Red Seal at $4 each. 

(p) Record numbers i 6200 represent 12in., double-disc 
Victor Red Seal records, formerly single-disc recordings in the 88000 
series noted above. 

(q) Record number 6733 isa 12in., double-disc Victor Red Seal electrical 
record, which was recorded in London by The Gramophone Co., Ltd. 
Its selections have never been issued in single-disc form. 

(r) Record numbers beginning DB000 represent ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
12in., double-disc red label records. 


(s) Record numbers beginning DA000 represent “‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
10in., double-disc red label records. 


(t) Record numbers beginning DM000 represent ‘His Master’s 
Voice ” 12in., double-disc pale green label records. 


(u) Record numbers beginning DKO00 represent ‘“ His Master’s 
Voice *’ 12in., double-disc buff label records. 


(v) A record number appearing on the list with another number 
below it in parenthesis, indicates that the latter number was the one 
originally given to the record by the same company, for issuance in 
single-dise form. (Note.—In the case of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” records, 
only those single-disc numbers are given which the compiler was able 
to obtain from records in his own collection, without access to single-disc 
catalogues formerly issued abroad.) 


(w) This selection was recorded again later, and re-issued under the 
same number. See the following number on the list. 


(x) The matrix or shell of this record is reported destroyed or lost, 
and duplicates can no longer be secured. 


Recorded —_ 
Camden 
1907 4 t 


Number 
1. DM117 UN ANGE Ber" VENU. tan Angel Has Come) 


(Bemberg) (French) 
Duet with CHARLES GILIBERT. eer) 
H.M.V. couples 1 and 70 under DM117) 
Tr issues special single pressing ~~ ul 89012) 
SAME SELECTION 
(Duet with JOHN BROWNLEE, baritone) 
— accomp. by Harold Craxto 
led 2 and 97 under DB987, now 
wn from their catalogues) 


LES ANGES a ema (Weeping Angels) 
epee | (Fren 
¢ 0 accomp. ~. -& by Landon Ronald) 
ANNIE LAURIE (English) (William Douglas- 
victor bn Saints onl: 
r now 
H.M.V. coupled 4 and er on ibss7, now 
withdrawn from their aiden es) 


AULD LANG SYNE (Old Scotch Air) (English) 
(Poem by Robert Burns) (With chorus) 


Av iatin i (Bach-Gounod) (Hail, 


(ims ° botigato by JAN KUBELIK) 
Piano Pomamte tr Lapierre) 
H.M.V. couph $ and 71 ender DK112) 


7. DA337 AWAY ON a HILL THERE RUNS A 
(3619) STREAM iy 4 Landon Ronald) (English) 
Piano accom; Sir Landon Ronald) 
H.M.V. cow and 60 under DA337) 
(Victor issues qpoctal single pressing under 94007) 
BELIEVE ME, IF ALL CS yo ENDEAR- ~~ A 
54 YOUNG ) Geen S (Thomas Moore- 


at by Melba ee bevel) 
=" DB357, now 


Mary) 


BID ners seieetainneiaesl (Bisho) lish ) 
(Piano accomp. by Sir Landon op 

(H.M.V. cou ed 9 and 43 under DB347, now 
withdrawn sim their catalogues) 


London 
May 
1910 


Number po. ee corded Notes 
10, 88074  BOHEME—MI MIMI (My dake fi 
pom Mimi) CPuceiat) tact 1) (Italian) 1907 nw 
BOHEME—SAME SELECTION Camden cdi 
itr couples 11 and 15 under 6210) 1910 jnp 
M.V. couples 11 C4 = under DB356) TV 
PELLE MIMI (My London? ei 
— is Mimi) MP accint) (Act 1) (French) 1908 Tv 
(H.M.V. couples 12 and 91 under DB702) 
BOHEME—O SOAVE FANCIULLA New York cdi 
Finale, Act 1) (Thou sweetest maiden) March 24, j1 
talian) (Pu * 1907 


Pay with Pape Saas. tenor) 
. lists this 154129) 


Soubien.anea> DI MIMI—DONDE Camden 
LIETA USCI AL TUO GRIDO D'AMORE 
{italian) (Mimi's Farewell) (Puccini) (Act 3) 

BOHEME—SAME SELECTION 

(Victor couples 15 and 11 under 6210) 

(H.M.V. couples 15 and 11 under DB356) 

16. DB943 BOHEME—SAME SELECTION 
(2-053264) (Recorded conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza) 

corded = — Farewell Performance 
tf Be Rowe Ove couse, Covent Garden, London) 
w-V. couples 16 and 27 u under DB943) 
eae OK—IDYLL (Paul Wetzger) 

Flute aed o SOHN LEMMONE 

Piano accomp. by DAME NELLIE MELBA) 

‘This record is instrumental only) 

7 with Mozart Concerto for 
da Sassoli and 


11, 6210-A 
(88074) 


12. DB702 
(033062) 


18. 95200 


14, 88072 


15. 6210-B 
(88072) 


17. 55111-B 
(70023) 


pany, 1910-11, *under 55111, 12in. blue label) 
BY THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA London 
. M. Cavanass—Thurlow rod 


. by Sir Landon Ronald 
led 48 and 19 under D. 
drawn from their catalogues) 
poner TRISTE (Duparc) (French) 
(Piano accomp. by Gabriel Lapierre) 
(H.M.V. cow ed 19 and 18 under DA334, now 
withdrawn from their catalogues) 
CHANT VENITIEN (Venetian Song) (Bem- London 
berg) (French) 90: 
Piano accomp. probably by Landon Ronald) 
21. DB711 LE CID—PLEUREZ, MES YEUX (Weep, my Lentent 
(2-033020) 8) (Massenet) (French) 
(H.M.V. couples 21 and 25 under DB711) 
CLAIR DE LUNE (Moonlight) med (French) lapis 


Piano accomp. by Harold to 
eet couples 29 and 87 eet Ly 788 
London 
1905 


es 22 and 87 un 989) 
TO ERIN be ren ety (English) 
Camden 
1913 


334, now 


London 
Ma: 


* Pean0s) 
-3300 A 
1913 


20. 94002 


22. 6733-B 


M.V. cou) 
23. 94003 OME BA 
24. 6218-A COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE (Old Scotch 
(88449) Ballad) (Revised by Burns) (English) 
Piano accomp. by Gabriei Lapierre) 
Victor couples 24 and 98 under 6218) 
H.M.V. couples 24 and 98 under DB362) 
DON CESAR DE BAZAN—SEVILLANA Oumice 
povaeeent) (Fair Maidens of Seville) 
25 and 46 under 6216) 
21 under DB711, 25 
in single-dise form being 2-033023) 
(Victor formerly issued this record in single-dise 
form under both 88252 and 88662) 
D’UNE PRISON (From my Prison) (Hahn) New York 


— 
by identified pianist, probably 
pe | by Melba herself) 


FAREWELL SPEECH BY DAME NELLIE 
MELBA (Recorded at the conclusion of Melba’s 
Farewell or at Royal Opera House, 

Covent Garden, London) 

(H.M.V. couples 27 6 under DB943) 

FAUST—O DIEU! UE DE BIJOUX 
(French), bred ” bijoux) (Jewel Song) 

Goun 


25, 6216-B 
parr 
88662) 


26. 88151 





27. DB943 
(01182) 


28, 88066 


29. DB361 FAUST—SAME SELECTIO 
aPtnboiey (AY, coule 29 and Sunder DESC, 
r ues 8) ie pr ig under either 
38008) 


=— BYE (English) (Whyte-Melville-F. Paolo 


ong accom) Ys apey~ / by Landon Ronald) 
H.M.YV. lis’ this as 03022, now withdrawn) 


31, 88065 SAME SELECTION 


SAME SELECTION 
H.M.V. couples 32 and 78 under DB358) 
Victor issues Te single pressing under either 
6222-A or 
GOOD NIGHT (With chorus) (English) 
(Scott-Gatty) 
(Piano accomp. probably by Landon Ronald) 
HAMLET—A VOS JEUX, MES AMIS, 
PERMETTEZ-MOI DE GRACE Act 4) 
om —_ Mad Scene, ‘art 1) 


mas) 
(H.M.V. listed this as 03023, now withdrawn) 


32, DB358 
(03206) 
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Num 
35. DB710 
(033028) 
36. 95021 


37. DB710 
(033027) 


38. 6215-B 
(88251) 


39. 95026 


40. DB351 
(03049) 


41. DB363 


42. DB366 
(2-053019) 


43, 95027 
44. 88073 
45. 6214-A 
(88073) 
46. 6216-A 


(88477) 


47, 95013 


48, 88071 
49. 6219-A 
(88071) 
50, DB709 
51, 95022 


52. 6221-B 
(88077) 


53. 95025 


55. 6219-B 
(88067) 


Title Recorded Notes 
HAMLET—SAME SELECTI New York eij 
-M.V. couples 35 and 37 a DB710) nrv 
ctor issues special single pressing under 88069) 1907 
HAMLET—PALE ET BLONDE DORT SOUS London 
L'EAU PROFONDE (Act RY (French) 1904 
Mad Scene, Part 2) (Ambroise 


mas) 
(H.M.V. listed this as 03024, now py eee 
HAMLET—SAME SELECTIO 
i -M.V. couples 37 and 35 under DB710) 

‘Victor issues special single pressing under 88070) 

HAMLET—DES LARMES DE LA NUIT LA 
TERRE ETAIT MOUILLEE (Act 4 
py eee cn —s of Ophelia’s Mad Scene 
tetor oye ing) 

Tr now issues single pressi 

GES. coupled 38 and a 49 — hey 

drawn from their catalogues 
perarnny SWEET HOME Coden (John 
Howard Payne-Sir Henry R. yA 

(Piano accomp. probably by Pt nald) 

SAME SELECTION 

ep accomp. by Sir Landon Ronald) 

H.M.V. coup! es 40 and 57 under DB351) 

JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO (English) 
es Burns-Valerie White ) 

pa accomp. by Gabriel Lapierre) 

H.M.V. couples 41 and 85 under DB363) 
(Victor issues special single pressing under 88455) 
LOHENGRIN—SOLA NE’ MIEI PRIM’ 

ree —" s Dream) (Wagner) (Act 1) 

(H.M.V. couples 42 and 63 under DB366) 

LO, HERE THE GENTLE LARK (English) 
erage vat ag J Henry R. Bishop 

he obbligato by M. Gaubert ~ the Opéra, 


Piano accom) . paaeaty | by Landon Ronald) 

| ~ ae cou ed 9 under DB347, 43 
e-disc form ‘Tie “09047, now withdrawn 

not eir pons mtn 

SAME SELECT: 

(Flute obbligato ams Charles K. North) 

SAME SELECTION 

(Vict obbligato by John Lemmoné) 


fil 


New York 
March 
1907 
London 
1910 


BBs64, now 


London ? 
1907 


Camden 
1907 
Camden 
1910 

Victor couples 45 and 69 under a214) 
H.M.V. couples 45 and 61 under DB348) 
LOUISE—DEPUIS LE JOUR OU JE 
SUIS DONNEE — since the aay) U (Act 3) 
Charpentier) (French 
Gat ctor = 46 and a under 6216) 
Vv. couples 46 and 75 — DB354, 
single-dise form being 2-033076) 
caaan DI LAMMERMOOR—ARDON GL’ 
INCENSI (IL DOLCE SUONO) (SCENA 
DELLA PAZZIA) (Donizetti) (Mad Scene) 
(Act 3) (Italian) 
(Flute obbligato by M. Gaubert of the Opéra, 
Paris) 


Piano accomp. pookels by Landon Ronald 
H.M.Y. listed this as 03020, now withdrawn 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR—SAME 
SELECTION) 
(Flute obbligato by Charles K. North) 
LU — ato LAMMERMOOR—SAME 


gis Mpblignto by John Lemmoné) 
Victor couples 49 and 55 under 6219) 
M.V. coupled 49 and 38 under DB364, 
9 withdrawn from their catalogues) 
MAGDALEN AT MICHAEL’S GATE (English) a 
(Kingsley-Lehmann) 913 
Piano accomp. by Gabriel Lapierre) 
H.M.V. coup! es 50 and 76 under DB709) 
My x aeeee 8 cial single pressing under 88 
_ ng Serenade) (telion) London 
re Paolo Tosti 1904 


accomp. probably by jasten, Ronald) 
Faint pane words at end of record) 
H.M.YV, listed this as 03015, now withdrawn) 
SAME ‘onkapenant 
(Piano accomp. + wenees be by Melba herself) 
(Victor now bn speciai single pressing only) 
NOZZE DI FIGARO—PORGI AMOR QUAL London 
CHE RISTORO (Marriage of Figaro— 1904 
Thou, O love, thou canst ‘aan me) (Act 
2, Scene 1) (Mozart) (Italian 
ae Ronald) 


a M, V listed. Fp hi by now withdrawn) 


NOZZE DI FIGARO—VOI CHE SAPETE 
CHE COSA E AMOR (What is this feeling 
(tation) me so sad ?) (Act 2, Scene 3) (Mozart) 

NOZZE DI FIGARO—SAME SELECTION Camden 

Ar pe couples 55 and 49 under 6219) 

M.YV. wane 55 and 77 under DB367, 
55 in single-dise form being 2-053027) 


NYMPHES ET ¥) (French) (Nymphs and London 
1904 


Fauns) pb nna Vag 
(Piano mo bly tf Landon Ronald) 
(H.M.V. listed this as 0301 now withdrawn) 


New York 
1907 


Camden 
1907 


57 


Number 
. DB351 
(03199) 


58. 88182 


59. DB350 


62, 88148 


63. 6211-B 


(88 


148) 


65. 88149 


6211-A 


(88149) 


67. 95016 


68. 88068 


69. 6214-B 


(880! 


70, 


68) 


DM117 


71. DK112 


72, 95018 


73, 6213-B 
(88078) 


74, DM118 


(2-054025) 


76, DB709 


Recorded Notes 
London drv 
May 
1910 


Title 
OH! FOR THE WINGS OF A 
ws English). MY PRAYER "’) (Mendelssohn) 


Pinnet ae by Sir Landon Ronald) 
H.M.V. couples 57 and 40 under DB351) 

OH, LOVELY NIGHT (English) 
P=, yoo Ronald) 


Camden 
1909 


Camden 
1910 


ELECTION 
CMY, “od 59 and 69 under DB350) 
single pressing under either 
sb = ‘8818 


pose AT HOME—SUWANNEE 
RIVER eeghen Collins Foster) (English) 


(With ch 
 robably by Landon Ronald) 


London 
1905 


Ly phoning 
H.M.V. coup! es PEO and 7 under DA337) 
ctor issues special single pressing under 94005) 


aca SELECTION 

H.M.YV. couples 61 nig a under DB348) 

Victor issues special single pressing under either 
217-B or 88454) 


OTELLO—SALCE, SALCE (Willow Song) 
(Verdi) (Act 4) (Italian) 


OTELLO—SAME SELECTION 

eet couples 63 and 66 under 6211) 

H.M.V. comates 63 and 42 under DB366, 63 in 
a eae form yoy 05321 

(H.M.V. coupled 63 und? 66 under DB355, now 
withdrawn from their catalogues) 


OTELLO—SAME SELECTION 

Orchestra conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza) 

Recorded _ Melba’s Farewell Performance 

at Royal or ouse, Covent Garden, London) 

(H.M.V. issues  specal 12in., — pressing only, 
under the num ven ; the margin is 

stamped also 2-053263) 

(This record has never been listed for sale) 


OTELLO—AVE MARIA, PIENA DI GRAZIA 
(Act 4) (Hail, Mary) (Verdi) (Italian) 


OTELLO—SAME SELECTION 
Victor couples 66 and 63 under 6211) 
H.M.V. couples 66 74 unaer DM118, 
6 in single-disc form be’ 2-053021) 
(H.M.V. coupled 66 and 63 under DB355, now 
withdrawn from their catalogues) 


*. PENSIEROSO—SWEET BIRD THAT 

HUNN’ST THE NOISE OF FOLLY 
Cunglish) (Milton-Handel) 

yints obbligato by M. Gaubert of the Opéra, 


eo accom pony > by Landon Ronald) 
H.M.YV. lis’ 21, now withdrawn) 


IL ch amg SELECTION 
(Flute obbligato by Charles K. North) 


IL PENSIEROSO—SAME SELECTION 

(Flute obbligato by John Lemmoné) 

pvator couples 69 and 45 under 6214) 
H.M.V. couples 69 and 59 under DB350) 


PER BOSCHI (Hlengint 
(Through Valley, Through Forest) (I 
(Duet with CHAR. E a baritone) 
H.M.V. couples 70 and 1 under DM117) 
(Victor issues special single pad aie 89011) 


IL RE PASTORE—L’AMERO, SARO COS- 
be | oe. Shepherd King—Aminta’s 
Love Her and be True "’) 

v(iteaart) (Italian 


) 
in obbligato by JAN KUBELIK) 
Piano accomp. by Gabriel Lapierre) 
H.M.V. coup! es 71 and 6 under DK112) 
(Victor issues special single pressing under 89074) 


RIGOLETTO—CARO NOME rey IL MIO 
COR FESTI PRIMO PALPITAR (Dearest 
name) (Act 1, Scene 2) (Verdi) (Italian) 

(H.M.V. listed this as 03025, now withdrawn) 


RIGOLETTO—SAME pme my 
(eer couples 73 and 96 under 6213) 
H.M.V. couples 73 and 95 (96?) ae DB346) 


RIGOLETTO-QUARTET-BELLA FIGLIA London 
DELL’ AMORE (Fairest daughter of the May 
races) (Verdi) (Act 3) (Italian) 1910 

DAME NELLIE MELBA, ae 

JOHN McCORMACK, teno 

G. MARIO SAMMARCO, baritone 

EDNA THORNTON, contralto 

(H.M.V. couples 74 and 66 under DM118) 


ROI D’YS—VAINEMENT, MA _ BIEN London? 
AIMEE, ON CROIT (King of Ys—In vain, 1910 
my loved) (French) (Aubade—Morning 
Serenade) (Lalo 

(H.M.V. couples 75 and 46 under DB354) 

(Victor issues special single ineae under 88250) 


1. ROMANCE poe | (French 
2. apg a oer bussy) ( (French) 
abrie 


PER VALLI, 


London 
1904 


New York 
1907 


H.M.V. couples Me and 50 under r D 709) 
Victor issues special single pressing under 88456) 
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le Recorded Notes 
ROMEO ET JULIE VALSE-JE VEUX London erv 
VIVRE DANS CE REVE (French) (I wish 1904? 
to live within this dream) (Juliet’s Waltz 
Song) (Gounod) (Act 1) 
. probably by Landon Ronald) 
(H.M.V. couples 77 and 55 under DB367) 
SADKO—CHANSON HINDOUE (Hindu 
Song) (Chanson Indoue) (A Song of India) 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) (French) 
(H.M.V. couples 78 and 32 under DB358) 


78. DB358 London 
(03759) May 
1921 


79. 6221-A 
(88079) 


SERENATA (Geronade? (Tosti) (Italian) 
(Harp accomp. by Ada Sassoli) 
(Victor now issues single pressing voy! 


New York 
1907 


) 
(H.M.V. coupled 79 and 82 under DB349, now 


withdrawn from their catalogues) 
SE SARAN ROSE—MELBA WALTZ (Italian) London 
When bloom the Roses) (Arditi) 1904 
(Piano one. poy! by Landon Ronald) 
(H.M.YV. this as 03019, now withdrawn) 
SE SARAN ROSE—MELBA WALTZ (Italian) 
(When Bloom the Roses) (Arditi) 
SAME SELECTION 
es couples 82 and 90 under 6220) 
H.M.V. coupled 82 and 79 under DB349, now 
withdrawn from their catalogues) 
SI MES VERS AVAIENT DES AILES 
(Were My Song with Wings 
Provided) (Reynaldo Hahn) 
accom  nppey by Landon Ronald) 
(H.M.YV. lis' as 0: , now withdrawn) 
SAME SELECTION 
ag accomp. by Ada Sassoli) 
(H.M.V. couples 84 and 29 under DB361) 
(Victor issues special single pressing under 88080) 
SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 
(English) Gis die alte Mutter) (Dvorak, 


Op. 55, No. 
BAY. couples 85 and 41 under DB363) 
Victor issues special single pressing under 88485) 
SUR LE LAC (On the Lake) (Bemberg) 
(French) 
(Piano accomp. probably by Landon Ronald) 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT (Ne 
by Burleigh) (English 
0 accomp. by Harold Craxton) 
(Victor couples 87 and 22 under 6733) 
(H.M.V. couples 87 and 22 under DB989) 


80. 95019 


Camden 
1907 


Camden 
1910 


London 
1904 
New York 
1907 


Camden 
Jan. 12, 
1916 


86, 95028 London 
1905 


87. 6733-A London 
De 


Cc. 
1926 


Number A Title Recorded Notes 
88. 95017 THREE GREEN BONNETS (Guy d’Hardelot) London fl 
(English 1904 


Eanes accomp. probably by Landon Ronald) 

H.M.Y. lis is as 03027, now withdrawn) 
TOSCA—VISSI D’ARTE, VISSI D’AMORE Camden 
Act 2) (Prayer of Tosca) (Love and Music) 1907 

Puccini) (Italian) 
TOSCA—SAME SELECTION Camden 
(Victor couples 90 and 82 under 6220) 1910 
TOSCA—SAME SELECTION Camden? 
(H.M.V. couples 91 and 12 under DB702) 1910? 
TRAVIATA—AH! FORS’ E LUI CHE London 
L’ANIMA (Andante) (The one of whom I_ 1904 
dreamed) (Verdi) (Act 1) (Italian) 
(Piano pesome, robably by Landon Ronald) 
(H.M.V. listed this as 03017, now withdrawn) 
(Note also 94, 95, and 96) 
TRAVIATA—SEMPRE LIBERA DEGG’ IO 
FOLLEGGIARE (Allegro) yg ful the 
round of pleasure) (Verdi) (Act 1) (Italian) 
(H.M.V. listed this as 03026, now withdrawn) 


(Note also 94, 95, and 96) 
E LUI CHE New York 
1907 


89, 88075 


90. 6220-A 
(88075) 
91. DB702 

(2-053020) 
92. 95014 


93. 95015 London 
1904 


TRAVIATA—AH! FORS’ 
L’ANIMA (The one of whom I dreamed) 
with SEMPRE LIBERA DEGG’ IO FOL- 
LEGGIARE (I'll fulfil the round of 
pleasure) (Verdi) (Act 1) (Italian) 

TRAVIATA—SAME SELECTION 

(Victor issued this record only in single-disc 

form, and it is still obtainable on special order) 

(H.M.V. couples 95 (96?) and 73 under DB346) 


TRAVIATA—SAME SELECTION 

(Victor couples 96 and 73 under 6213) 

(H.M.V. couples 96 (95?) and 73 under DB346) 
(Note that 95 and 96 are not the same 

recording, the former being somewhat superior) 

TRAVIATA—DITE ALLA GIOVINE (Italian) London 
(Say to thy daughter) (Verdi) (Act 2,Scene1) Dec. 

(Duet with JOHN BROWNLEE, baritone) 1926 

(Piano accomp. by Harold Craxton) 

(H.M.V. coupied 97 and 2 under DB987, now 

withdrawn from their catalogues) 

YE BANKS AND BRAES O’ BONNIE 
DOON (Burns) (English) 

(Piano accomp. played by Melba herself) 

(Victor couples 98 and 24 under 

(H.M.V. couples 98 and 24 under DB362) 


94, 88064 


Camden 


95, 88064 
1910 


Camden 


96. 6213-A 
1910 


97. DB987 
(2-054171) 


98. 6218-B New York cd j 
(88150) 1909 opr 
v 


Note.— The foregoing list of Melba records was compiled by the late Mr. Henry McK. Rothermel in August 1931, and in 
sending it to THE GRAMOPHONE for publication he expressed a wish to acknowledge “the valuable assistance rendered in its 
preparation by E. C. Forman, Esq., of R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., and by officials of The Gramophone Company, Ltd.” 

In the meanwhile, the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue contains a double-sided Mélba record, DB1500 (reviewed in the October 
Supplement to Tox GRAMOPHONE, p. 16), containing the Willow Song from Verdi's Otello (for details of which see No. 64 above ) 
and the Addio di Mimi from Puccini’s La Bohéme (No. 16 above).—Eb. 


* 
Short Commons 


I must make a profound apology to Messrs. Edison Bell 
for a most unfair mistake in my make-up of the Miscellaneous 
Reviews last month, in that I headed a sequence of paragraphs 
“Buy British’? and then inadvertently headed the next 
sequence, which began with a review of a Winner record by 
the Commodore Grand Orchestra of Hammersmith, ‘“‘ American 
Goods.” This is the sub-editor in his most reckless mood and 
I am very sorry to find myself deserving what I have so often 
said about others. 


There is nothing fresh to say about the Music Trades 
Diary, Directory and Year Book, 1932, published by Messrs. 
G. D. Ernest & Co., Ltd., Bessemer*House, Duke Street, 
W.C.2. Its arrival is always welcome here and others would 
find it equally useful for the office desk. In cloth cover it 
costs 2s. 6d., in a paper cover 2s. 


Mr. Louis Sterling is Chairman of the Festival Dinner and 
Concert to be held on February 25th to help the funds of the 
Music Trades’ Benevolent Society, and in drawing attention 
to the valuable and unobtrusive work done by the Society 
in giving annuities to old and distressed members of the 
music industry he states that last year the Society suffered a 
loss of £900, and that this is only the third time in its 
thirty years of existence that it has been obliged to organise 
a dinner of this kind as a stimulant to subscriptions. Those 
who cannot go to the dinner (l5s. 6d. a ticket) should send 
subscriptions to the Secretary, 64, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 


* 


* 


In addition to the monthly ‘‘ Records We Recommend ”’ 
pamphlet issued by Messrs. Keith Prowse we commend a 
thirty-page essay on ‘‘ Unique Recordings for the Connoisseur ”’ 
in which the writer, whose style seems familiar, deals with a 
large number of British and Foreign records of special interest. 
Since this is sent gratis to any reader who applies to Messrs. 
Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd., 159, New Bond Street, W.1,it should 
find its way into every home where there is a record library. 

Mr. J. H. A. Whitehouse, of The Gramophone Co., Ltd., is 
giving a lecture on ‘“‘ The Magic of the Gramophone ” at the 
Kingsway Hall on Wednesday, January 6th, at 5.30 p.m., in 
aid of the King Edward’s Hospital Fund. A number of 
discs will be played that have never been heard before, 
including unique records of historical interest. Some members 
of the audience will be invited to make a record to take home 
with them. Tickets are obtainable at the door, price Is., 
or numbered and reserved seats, price 2s., are obtainable from 
all branches of Alfred Hays, Ltd. (no booking fee). Parties 
of ten or more—half price. 

In Holland our musicians always find a great welcome— 
and an invitation to return—and the indications are most 
favourable for the Anglo-Dutch Exhibition which is to take 
place at Amsterdam next spring, March 3lst to April 24th. 
The gramophone trade should be well represented in the 
exhibits, and if this catches the eye of any English manufac- 
turer who has not yet considered the prospect, he should 
communicate with The Organising Manager, Anglo-Dutch 
Exhibition, 5, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.1. 

Lonpon EprIror. 
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DEFECTS IN GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


by WILLIAM D. OWEN and H. COURTNEY BRYSON 
(Continued from last month, page 306) 


12. Abrasive Surface. A school of thought exists which 
maintains that it is better for the record to wear down the 
needle point than for the latter to wear the record. Let us 
consider the consequences when this view is pushed to extremes. 
The area of contact of a needle resting in the bottom of a groove 
at the beginning of a record is presumably practically circular 
and the pressure is very high—many tons per square inch. 
By virtue of these two facts the needle is able to follow the 
highly convoluted sinuosities of a high frequency note, aided 
as it is by length of the wave of the note on the record due to 
the greater speed at the periphery. Now when the needle 
hegins to reach the end of a very abrasive record the area of 
contact is much larger due to erosion and is no longer circular 
but oval. The pressure therefore has decreased to a few tons 
per square inch. The wave length on the record of a note of 
similar (high) frequency to one at the beginning has progressively 
decreased, dueto decreased linear speed, till at. the centre it 
is only about one-third of what it was at the commencement 
of a 10 in. record ; in other words, the sinuosities are packed 
about three times as tightly together. If the shape of the 
wave were a sine curve of say 5000 cycles the needle, because 
its flattened point is now longer than the length of the half 
wave on the record, cannot follow the groove and consequently 
it rides up and down and its lateral motion, not being sinu- 
soidal, introduces harmonics. The pressure per square inch 
which forces the needle closely to follow the groove is decreased 
as already pointed out and this aids eccentricity of movement. 
The phenomena which have just been discussed lead to attenua- 
tion, especially of high notes, as the amplitude of the moving 
needle is less than the amplitude of the recorded wave. Ina 














Fia. 7. 


measured case this attenuation amounted to 4db. for a frequency 
of 5000 cycles. Some of the Dominion records were very bad 
in this respect. It was necessary to use two and sometimes 
three new needles for each of the first six or seven playings 
of a given record. As the Dominion Company changed the 
férmula of their record many times, this trouble only occurred 
in certain cases. The difficulty may obviously be considerably 


decreased (but not cured) by recording from the inside outwards 
as is done with talking picture records and as Berliner mentioned 
in his original patent specification of 1888. 














Fic. 8. 


13. Occlusions in the plastic moulding stock vary in nature 
and degree. It is more appropriate to comment upon the 
freedom of commercial records from this defect than upon 
the rare occasions when they are found. In most cases they 
have no effect whatever upon the correct functioning of the 
record, but there is always the possibility that they may be 
picked out by the reproducing point, causing a cavity that 
completely ruins the record. Figure 7 shows a typical case 
and, although thousands of records may be scrutinised with- 
out finding a speck, it may so happen that a whole batch is 
affected. 


14. Blisters are due to the liberation of gas, usually water- 
vapour, during manufacture. The generation of vapour is 
a normal consequence of the heat treatment of many thermo- 
plastic compositions, and care has to be taken to prevent it 
from affecting the product in-any way. Occasionally the gas 
pressure may rise, by chance at a point where the moulding 
stock is not well mixed. One record of a popular cheap make 
offered over the counter in Bloomsbury a few weeks ago had 
an eruption as large as a three-penny piece on its playing 
surface. Unfortunately it could not be secured for this review, 
but the one illustrated in Figures 8 and 9 is now in the Editor’s 
hands. The comparison made in Figures 9 (a) and (b) is 
singularly fortunate since it shows what happens when the 
needle passes over such a blister for the first time. 


15. Pull-outs. Of all the evils to which records are heir 
those known as “ pull-outs ’’ probably surpass any other two 
put together for malignancy. A pull-out signifies that the 
disc is not quite complete, a portion of the stock having adhered 
to the stamper—usually a tiny fragment at the bottom of a 
groove. Pull-outs can occur for a variety of reasons or for 
no apparent reason whatsoever. A large factory in England 
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at one time in its history was turning out three bad records 
for every two good ones, on this count alone. 

The shape of the recording stylus and the method of recording 
both influence the prevalence of pull-outs. As would be 
expected, the deeper the groove and the narrower the angle of 
the cutting stylus, the more liable to trouble are the records. 














Fic. 9a. 


Very high notes also heighten the likelihood of pull-outs, 
the sudden curvature of the groove providing a convenient 


niche for the stock to lodge in. The low tensile strength of 
solid stock considerably aids any tendency in this direction, 
though materials with ten times the tensile strength of normal 
solid stock will pull-out on a bad stamper. Once a tiny frag- 
ment becomes firmly lodged in a groove, it will remain there 


and every record produced will be imperfect. These fragments 
may be so small as to be difficult of visual detection. 

Stampers which have been used on very hard material or 
on material which is not very plastic (such as some of the 
newer unbreakable compositions), especially where higher 
pressures than normal are used, show a tendency for the 
grooves to bend outwards after the production of a few hundred 
records. If the composition or temperature of the plating 
bath is not correct, microscopic bubbles may be produced in 
the bottom of the grooves of the matrices. Adhesive solid 
impurities also produce the same effect, giving a cave-like 
structure. The matrices are a little more difficult to strip in 
this case but the resilience and tensile strength of the copper 
prevent undue distortion, and it is not until the stamper gets 
into production that the trouble appears. When a pull-out 
occurs, the adhering fragment may sometimes be removed, by 
the exercise of care, with a fragment of bone or wood. Nothing 
harder may be employed. Obstinate cases have to be treated 
with methylated spirit and persistent cases sometimes yield 
to delicate treatment with special tools. This latter procedure, 
which is also sometimes used to correct false notes, should 
“— be avoided as the quality of the reproduction invariably 
suffers. 


16. Swingers. In record manufacture great care must be 
taken to ensure that the hole in the middle of the record coincides 
with the centre of the Archimedian spiral formed by the record- 
ing grooves, or the produced records will be what are known as 
swingers and will fluctuate in pitch on each revolution of the 
turntable. The human ear can detect a centering error of 
0°01 in. A swinger can readily be recognised by the eye by 
noticing whether the sound box sways from side to side with 


each revolution. The most harmful swingers are those which 
move in jerks. 

A stamper, itself perfectly concentric, is capable of producing 
swingers if, during production, it slips slightly under the 
centre pin, due to wear or some other cause. The smaller the 
diameter of the sound circle, the more acute is the trouble. 
Consider a six-inch sound-circle, containing a note of 500 p.p.s., 
on a record which is one-eighth inch off-centre. With correct 
centering 500 sinuosities per second would pass under the 
reproducing needle point, but owing to the fact that the 
maximum displacement of the needle during a rotation of 
180 degrees is quarter inch, the speed at which one part of the 
record passes under the needle is greater than the speed at 
which the corresponding part diametrically opposite passes 
under the needle in the ratio of 6}, 5% or 49, 47, i.e., about 
4 per cent. So, instead of a constant note with a period of 
1/500, there is a rising and falling note with a period varying 
between 1/490 and 1/510. Now, consider a smaller, say three- 
inch, sound-cirele on the same record. The effect is greater 
because the ratio of the linear velocities is greater. The swing 
is now between 3} and 2, i.e., 25; 23, or about 8 per cent., 
so that the frequency fluctuates between 480 and 520 for each 
half-revolution of the record. 

A musical ear can detect variations of pitch of 1 per cent. 
over a fairly wide range—2 per cent. begins to mar the repro- 
duction. Assume that at the end of a record the distance of the 
needle from the centre is 14 inch, and that the record 
is ‘01 inch off-centre; then the velocity ratio is 
1°51 to 1°49, or about 24 per cent. In other words, the 
maximum amount of swing permissible on a record is ‘01 inch 
as already stated, especially if fibre needles are employed 
which seem to accentuate this form of defect. c 

Some people hold the extraordinary view that solid stock 
records are better with an oversized central hole because 
centering errors can be corrected by watching the sound box 
while the needle traverses the first groove or two and then, 
if swaying occurs, giving the record a gentle tap inwards with 
the finger-nail just as the sound box reaches the outermost 
point in its swing. However effective this may be with a 
really bad swinger, the possibility of correcting a centering 
error of one-hundredth of an inch by this method is so remote 
as to be an impossibility. ; 


~ 














Fig. 9b. 


17. Surface Noise is due in some measure to the finite 
size of the particles which constitute the record. Other causes 
of surface noise have been discussed above. The plastic 
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material is made by mixing shellac plus other natural or 
synthetic gums with a filler such as slate powder and a colour- 
ing agent, e.g. carbon black, and a toughener like cotton 
flock, on horizontal steam heated mixing mills. After rolling, 
the material is ground to 200 mesh and then either remixed 
and sheeted out or spread on paper discs to make laminated 
records on @ centre core of cheaper plastic. It is perfectly 
obvious that if the raw materials are coarse the finished record 
is liable to be scratchy, for the particles of filler when the 
pressure is released are likely to spring out slightly from their 
resinous matrix and form a slight obstruction to the needle as 
it traverses the track. The knock which the particle gives the 
needle, and which is reproduced as scratch, loosens it so that on 
the next encounter the scratch is worse till finally the particle 
is knocked into the bottom of the groove, there to cause more 
annoyance. Experience has shown that particles smaller in 
diameter than 0°007 in. do not give much trouble in this respect. 














PHOTO-MICROGRAPH SHOWING PULL-OUT. 


TheCcotton flock employed gives rise to a similar series of 
troubles, and at least one of the largest companies now uses 
none at all. Shellac on exposure to air increases in weight by 
oxidation. When records are not carefully made—for example 
for the sake of economy the temperature range may be cut 
down during pressing—alteration can occur on the surface 
due to two causes. Firstly, the shellac in oxidising increases 
slightly in volume and has a tendency to push up the cotton 
flock into minute ridges all over the face of the record, and 
secondly, if the cooling under pressure (which permits only 
two-dimensional contraction) is insufficient, on removal the 
record will suffer three-dimensional shrinkage, thus diminishing 
its lustre, the dullness being due to irregular movements of 
the surface in the vertical plane causing roughness and needle 
scratch. Examination of very cheap records sold in multiple 
shops and comparison with expensive ones will quickly demon- 
strate these points. In passing it should be noted that this 
is @ fault quite distinct from record wear (which is usually 
selective for certain notes).though a rough surface will obviously 
accentuate this trouble. 


18: Uneven thickness. With certain types of record press, 
the back or neck of the press is apt to become stretched in the 
course of time, and the upper and lower platens cease to be 
parallel. This is especially true of certain types of American 
press. Apart from the strain on the stampers, which are then 
more easily stretched, the produced record is seldom of uniform 
thickness. Now the ordinary gramophone needle is seldom as 
sharp as the recording stylus, and therefore rarely reaches to 


the bottom of the groove. Consequently two chisel faces are 
worn on the needle, which owing to its slope and the sinuosities 
of the groove, presents first one cutting edge then the other to 
alternate sides of the track. The needle then rides up and down 
on the grooves, and this movement may be accentuated by 
variation in thickness of the record. Incidently, this is the 
reason that a new needle should be used for every record, as the 
chisel edge worn by the final grooves would not fit the initial 
ones of another, or even the same, record. 


19. Label Errors. Strange though it may seem, the labelling 
of a record presents a number of problems for the manufacturer, 
but, with one exception, these are of little consequence to the 
ordinary gramophile. The exception is incorrect titling, 
which, in most cases, is due to confusing the two sides of one 
record. The trouble is too obvious to need stressing. 


20. Cracks and Crevices. Records sometimes develop 
cracks without apparent reason. Broadly speaking, these 
are of two types, the commoner being radial cracks starting 
as a hair line at the edge of one face and gradually extending 
towards the centre and sometimes to the other face. Less 
frequently the crack appears as a crescent shaped flaw on the 
playing surface. Both types give rise to the familiar click as 
the flaw passes under the needle. These cracks are due to 
static stresses set up in the material during manufacture. 
The actual cause is most likely to be faulty temperature control. 
As they develop some time after manufacture the loss generally 
has to be sustained by the purchaser, which is not as it should 
be. It would be interesting to hear what the leading manu- 
facturers have to say about it. 

21. Buckling. This defect is included for the sake of 
completeness. Fortunately it can be remedied by gentle 
pressure, aided by heat. The cause may be the same as in 
20 above, but is far more likely to be careless storage. 


Conclusion 


In closing it is interesting to examine from the philosophical 
standpoint (i.e. from the non-technical and non-aesthetic 
angle) the process, as far as we know it, by which the wavy 
spiral gets on to the record. 

To do this we must make a journey of ninety-six million 
miles and consider the innumerable partially disrupted atoms 


rushing about with incredible speeds in the sun. In some of 
these atoms, an electron (i.e. the electro-negative satellite 
of a positive proton) makes a sudden jump, decreasing its orbit 
and taking up one nearer to the central nucleus and in the 
act of so doing releasing one or more quanta of radiation. 
This radiation which we calllight is propagated outwards along 
the curve of the time-space continuum and approximately 
eight minutes later (by terrestial clocks) arrives on earth. 
Here it wriggles in and out of the air molecules, jumps through 
the molecules of a piece of window glass and impinges on a piece 
of paper on which are certain black marks which it cannot 
jump through and so bounces off. 

‘The marks have been made on the paper by a famous musi- 
cian now long dead as the result of a minute and curious 
alteration in the little greyish granules which make up the brain. 
By a subtle system of telegraphy, a series of impulses, which 
the sciences of biology, chemistry, electricity and physics have 
combined to misunderstand, are co-ordinated into neuro- 
muscular control, and culminate in making a set of conven- 
tional marks which we call writing. 

The artist now holds the paper in his hand as he stands in 
front of the microphone. He takes a step forward. To do 
this he has to push against an atmosphere which presses 
against his body with a pressure of 14 lb. per square inch. 
Incidentally if it did not press against the inside as well, he 
would collapse, and for a large operatic tenor this would be a 
pity. He has to land on a plank travelling at 20 miles a second 
round the sun. A fraction of a second later the plank would 
be miles away from the chosen spot. He does this while 
hanging head outwards into space from a round planet, with 
@ wind of ether blowing at goodness knows how many miles a 
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second through every interstice of his body. The plank, too, 
is not what it appears to be—a continuous support for his 
weight. It is mostly nothingness. Very sparsely scattered 
in that emptiness are myriads of electric charges dashing 
about at great speed but occupying at any given moment 
less than one billionth of the volume of the plank which they 
seem to fill continuously. It is like stepping on a swarm of 
gnats. Does he fall through? No, he falls for an instant, 
but an electron hits him and gives him a boost up. He falls 
again and anotherhits him. The net result is that he achieves 
his purpose and lands at his correct distance from the micro- 
phone. 

The light bouncing off the paper enters his eye for a distance 
of a few millimetres and is focussed on the retina and causes 
an irritating or tingling sensation of that member which sends 
a sort of message over the nerves to the brain, where it is 
interpreted in the consciousness as a vocal note. A second 
previously a quantity of gas had been sucked into the lungs 
without the conscious effort of the singer. A further series 
of electro-chemical changes occur and are propagated to the 
proper quarter, whereon the gas is expelled forcibly from the 
body over strings in the throat which causes an alternate 
rarefaction and compression of the air. Observe that the 
light wave has now been transformed into a sound wave and 
that the idea which was originally inherent in the dead musi- 
cian’s mind has, by the aid of a physical change in the sun, been 
transferred to the brain of the living man and now exists for 
an appreciable space of time as a mechanical condition of the 
atmosphere ! 

Had the recording been done by artificial light the matter 
would have been even more complicated, for we should have 
had to consider a reaction taking place in the sun a million 
or so years ago, the radiation arriving on earth and yielding 
up its energy to a prehistoric leaf by causing chemical combina- 
tion and incorporation of carbon dioxide from the air, the 
decomposition of the leaf, the formation of coal, the combustion 
of coal once more restoring the carbon dioxide to the air and 
the liberation of the energy from the sun, the transformation 
of heat energy to electrical energy and the transformation of 
electrical energy to heat energy again (in the electric lamp 
bulb) till once more a wave of light enters the eye of the artist. 


The air pressure wave, in the shape of countless billions of 
furiously bombarding molecules, now hits the diaphragm of 
the microphone, bending it inwards and disturbing the lines 
of force. A stream of electrons surges up the wire connection 
to the valve. Meanwhile the restoring force of the diaphragm 
has caused it to return to its original position and elasticity 
and inertia combined with the rarefaction following the pressure 
wave makes it overshoot the mark, and a further surging 
stream of electrons rushes up the connecting lead. If the 
electrical pressure waves were visible in the leads they would 
be found to resemble in all particulars the mechanical pressure 
waves of the air. In the well-known manner these waves 
are caused to actuate the cutting stylus and engrave on the 
wax so-called hard and concrete matter—an exact replica which 
we can see and feel of the sound waves and electrical waves. 

The reproduction is the inverse process. The peculiar, 
visual, and static structure of a solid results in a piece of steel 
wire being shaken dynamically in a manner corresponding to 
the sinuosities, the energy which the spiral directs being 
obtained in the first place from a motor, in the second from 
muscular energy, in the third from chemical combination, 
and in the fourth from radiation from the sun. Note how 
solar energy is always one of the ultimate causes of all terrestrial 
effects. 

The tremors of the solid needle and diaphragm are 
transformed into similar gaseous tremors in the atmosphere 
which, impinging on the ear, set up somewhat similar vibrations 
in the liquid of the inner ear, and a further series of waves 
conveys to the recipient what we term the sensation of sound, 
so that he hears the large tenor bewailing the fact that he does 
not possess the wings of a dove. 


TRADE WINDS 
Indispensables 


The Wireless and Gramophone Trader Year Book and Diary 
(5s. 6d.) is, as usual, packed full of information of the sort that 
progressive radio and gramophone dealers simply cannot afford 
to be without. The business directory section is brought up 
to date, and even to us this section alone makes the book 
indispensable. Then there are the Laws and Licences and the 
General Information sections, the latter dealing with Patents 
and Trade Marks, I.E.E.Regulations, Conversion and Resistance 
Wire Tables, etc., all invaluable to the dealer. But the 
Technical Section with its chapters on the elementary principles 
of Practical Service Methods, the Care and Maintenance of 
Accumulators, extremely useful data on the subject of Output 
Valve and Speaker Matching complete with charts, and details 
of a 10-watt Gramophone Amplifier for Dealers is probably 
the most intriguing. The fact that the designer of this amplifier 
is Mr. W. E. Miller, B.A. (Cantab), the Technical Editor of 
The Wireless and Gramophone Trader, is sufficient guarantee 
of its efficacy. 

Not less fascinating to both dealer and layman is the B.B.C. 
Year Book, price 2s. It gives a thorough insight to the art 
and problems of broadcasters and broadcasting in all its 
branches, as well as statistics, plans and photographs of 
Broadcasting House, which will be opened early this year. 
Gramophiles will be intensely interested in the chapter on 
Gramophone records and the Blattnerphone process of 
recording the programmes on a thin steel tape. 


The Rondo Needle Sharpener 

There is little doubt about the efficiency of this B.C.N. 
sharpener. The idea is simple and the principle behind it 
sound. It produces really good points of equally good shape 
and with a minimum of trouble. 

The emery grinding disc is attached to the face of a metal 
shell, not unlike the back plate of a-sound-box, but in place of 
the neck is a short hollow tube with a knurled grip. The needle 
is held in a small chuck fixed to a spindle at the other end of 
which is a small rubber-tyred wheel. The whole of this is 
mounted diagonally and loosely,so that it can revolve, through 
a piece of metal tubing about § in. diameter by 3 in. wide. A 
pivot spindle and handle are screwed into the tube, one on 
each side of the periphery so that the axis through them makes 
an angle of rather more than 90 degrees with the needle chuck 
spindle. The sharpening is effected by inserting the pivot 
spindle into the hollow tube so that the needle rests at an angle 
on the emery disc and then by rotating the spindle by means 
of the handle. This rotates the rubber wheel and of course 
the chuck and needle. Probably the best method is to rotate 
the shell in an opposite direction to that of the chuck and 
spindle assembly. It costs 5s. 


A Point to Remember 


Having made ourselves perfectly clear on the subject of 
B.C.N. and Electrocolor sharpening, we hasten to draw atten- 
tion to the new fibre needle cutter just produced by E.M.G. 
of Grape Street. There are no shaggy ends after the needle is 
cut ; instead, the end grain is clean and polished, and the actual 
point is well nigh perfect. The principle employed in the 
design is similar to that of a guillotine, and the construction 
is carried out on sound mechanical lines. For instance, the 
blade does not simply slide in a plain channel, but the sides of 
both blade and channel are dovetailed in the same way as the 
cross slide of a lathe and thus any looseness of the pivoting 
which may develop—though this is very unlikely—does not 
affect the blade adjustment. Any required amount can 
be cut off the needle, from a mere shaving two or three 
thousandths thick to half a needle. The point you will remem- 
ber is the first one you cut with this excellent pair of scissors. 
The price is 5s. 
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Technical Talk 
STANDARDS OF 


REPRODUCTION 


by P. WILSON 


HE reminiscences that I started to write on my experiments 

with pick-ups have soon become overladen with discussion 
on the general question of standards. I had intended to get 
back to the real subject again this month, but the publication 
of the article on ‘“‘ Defects in Gramophone Records ”’ and the 
receipt of the two letters printed below have created another 
diversion. 

Readers will recollect that in these notes on several occasions 
I have argued strongly that the present, supposed scientific, 
methods of assessing quality of reproduction are altogether 
inadequate since they “neglect the weight of the elephant.” 
I do not apologise for reverting to the subject again since I 
cannot help but feel that clear ideas on the question of scientific 
and practical standards are of fundamental importance if 
further substantial progress is to be made in recording and 
reproducing. 

Mr. Oliphant, whose lecture before the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers on the design and manufacture of pick-ups was 
announced by the London Editor last month, writes as follows : 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sir,—I was particularly interested in the article 
‘“* Defects in Gramophone Records,” by Messrs. Owen and 
Bryson,in your December issue, and I wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking the authors for their most 
excellent and concise presentation of the subject. 
Referring to Fig. 3, I had considerable experience with 


this particular type of pick-up during its development, 
and I would like to explain one point which, no doubt, 
will have caused some consternation—I refer to the low 


output. In any scientific investigation it is the aim of 
the experimenter to express his result as simply and as 
rudimentary as possible ; and so, when the output of the 
pick-up came under review, I decided that the only sensible 
way of expressing the result was as ‘‘so many volts per 
unit maximum lateral velocity of needle point (ins./sec.),”’ 
and from this the output for any kind of recording could 
easily be derived. When a pick-up v/f curve is shown, no 
attempt is made to explain how the output figures were 
arrived at, consequently rendering the entire issue useless, 
save possibly to wrongly impress one when comparing 
types. Would it not, therefore, be a step in the right 
direction to compile a set of definitions relating to the 
properties of pick-ups, so that, whenever quantitative 
data is given, no ambiguity need exist as to its exact 
meaning? 

There is one further point which I would like to mention, 
and it is one which Mr. P. Wilson has already allud«d to, 
namely waveform reproduction. In the last Report of the 
I.R.E. Standardisation Committee the pick-up is defined, 
and in that definition. the word ‘“ waveform” is all 
important. The pick-up is essentially a device for faith- 
fully reproducing the waveform on the record—but how 
much data is available on this subject? 

Take any pick-up v/f curve you like, and I guarantee 
there is a marked rise in output below 250 cycles (if the 
model is capable of getting below this point); but have 
you ever wondered how much of this apparent increase is 
due to waveform distortion? In our frequency response 
test we employ special records giving approximately 
constant velocity, and consequently ever increasing 
amplitude with decrease in frequency, with the result that 
we are working with amplitudes far in excess of those ever 
encountered in normal recording.. Amplitude distortion 


is bound to take place, and it would appear, therefore, that 
before the v/f curve is any use it must be corrected for 
form factor. 

Perhaps the simplest way of testing this would be to 
have a constant frequency record with continuously 
varying amplitude, and plot a curve showing volts output 
against amplitude ; then if this plot be a straight line 
we can at once say that no distortion exists—in other 
words the pick-up would possess linear amplitude response. 
The result of this test would, of course, require a small 
correction to compensate for the spiral effect of the 
record. 

A complete waveform analysis would be most useful. 
If, for example, we take the case of a low note with a high 
note superimposed on it—how is the reproduction of the 
high note affected by the displacement of the armature 
due to the low note? In the case of a balanced armature 
model it will behave like an unbalanced model towards the 
high note with inherent distorting properties. 

The subject of pick-up performance is by no means 
exhausted, and as long as we rely on the usual v/f curve we 
are only seeing a small part of the picture—a part which, 
indeed, is shaded by much which is not yet revealed. 
Though I, personally, am not at the moment in a position 
to carry out the necessary experimentation, nevertheless 
IT am making a critical study of the subject, and as far as 
I can see, there is much ahead. The time is well nigh 
overdue for manufacturers and the technical press to 
make a statement about the performance of pick-ups in 
terms of waveform reproduction. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wo. D. OuieHant, B.Sc., A.M.I.R.E. 


In this letter Mr. Oliphant makes one or two interesting 
suggestions which I think are well worth pursuing. His 
method of expressing the voltage output of a pick-up at “so 
many volts per unit maximum lateral velocity of needle point ” 
seems to me to be eminently sound, provided that it can be 
accurately expressed in that way. How are we going to measure 
it? By constant frequency records? If so, the question of 
amplitude distortion referred to further on in the letter (and 
in the letter from Mr. Baxter quoted later) immediately begins 
to intrude itself. The whole difficulty lies hidden in that little 
phrase ‘‘ per unit maximum lateral velocity.” For it assumes 
that the voltage output varies linearly with the lateral velocity. 
There can be little doubt that that is what it should do to 
correspond with the present system of electrical recording. 
But there is all the world of doubt whether any pick-up yet 
designed does actually do it. How are we to ensure that for 
every added unit of lateral velocity there is the same increment 
of velocity? Presumably, by adding units and measuring. 
But suppose we found that at different stages of the addition 
there were a different increase of voltage. How then could 
we express the results of our measurements in terms of “ so 
many volts per unit ’’? 

Mr. Oliphant suggests that test records” with varying 
amplitude and constant frequency would be most useful. 1 
agree, and in fact have so pressed this point upon certain of the 
scientific staff of recording companies in the past that I think 
there is a fair prospect that we shall be able to get such records 
before long. They will indeed be useful, if only in a negative 
way, asshowing the difficulties still to be overcome ; but they 
will also have the positive value of checking the effects of 
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different modifications in pick-up design. But do not let us 
blind our eyes to the main assumption which we all make when 
we measure the voltage output of a pick-up. Each measure- 
ment is taken of the output when the needle is traversing, or 
trying to traverse, the groove of a single tone. We assume 
that in a composite groove, formed by the superposition of any 
number of tones of the same or different frequencies, the out- 
put will be the sum of the outputs from all those tones taken 
singly. Why should it be? Why should Fourier’s Theorem, 
which demonstrates the possibility, in certain specified condi- 
tions, of splitting up a composite vibration into a series of simple 
vibrations, apply in the case of a gramophone record, where, 
as I have pointed out before, the dimensions of the tracing 
point are comparable with the tortuosities of the groove? 
The answer surely is that in all probability harmonic analysis 
in these circumstances is normally invalid and that therefore 
the hope of measuring the performance of reproducing instru- 
ments by means of records of single tones is likely to be for 
ever frustrated. This is a most uncomfortable conclusion, 
and I struggle with myself not to believe it. 

I can see but one loophole of escape, and that is to assume 
that we have produced an instrument which will follow the 
grooves so faithfully that the following is effortless and which 
does in fact produce electrical vibrations in exact proportion 
to the velocities engraven, as it were, on the disc. Then 
deduce as many characteristic properties as we can of such an 
instrument and see whether we can get accurate and reliable 
measurements of those characteristics. Two criteria of this 
kind are evident from the most cursory examination of the 
suggestion. The first is that with such an instrument record 
wear would be nil even when steel needles are used—a result 
of which we are not yet in sight. The second is rather more 
elaborate and needs a good deal of explanation which I must 
reserve for a later occasion. But briefly it is that the 
“hysteresis loop,” such as the Expert Committee have 
published in connection with their tests of sound-boxes (June 
1930, p. 61), should be symmetrical with respect to two central 
axes and its slope should be as great as possible. This would 
indicate that the absorption of mechanical energy in the pick- 
up is uniform and the resultant compliance of the instrument 
looking in at the needle point is large. I have not worked out 
many of the implications of this suggested system of testing 
pick-ups yet, but I think I can see in it the possibilities of a 
decided advance. I think it may be regarded as an alternative 
to the harmonic analysis I have grown to distru t. But when 
I remember the enthusiasm with which I introduced readers 
in 1925-6 to the notion that a piece of reproduction could 
be analysed with a certain precision by means of constant 
frequency records, my optimism is held in check. It can, 
however, be said that there is nothing inherently wrong in the 
method suggested any more than there is in the measurement 
of the distances and velocities of the stars by the deductions 
from the spacing of lines in the spectroscope. It remains to 
be seen whether there are any insuperable practical difficulties. 

The second letter, received from Mr. Baxter, is as follows :— 


(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I have been very interested in the 
illuminating article by Messrs. Owen and Bryson 
entitled ‘Defects in Gramophone Records,” which 
appeared in the December issue of your journal. 

I should like to criticise one statement made by the 
authors regarding ‘‘ Over-amplification.”” They state 
that the preduction of louder records ‘“‘—must be 
encouraged and reproducers that cannot be adapted to 
them should be regarded as obsolescent. No trouble 
from this cause is experienced with electrical reproducers.”’ 

Whilst I certainly agree with the intention of this last 
sentence I would suggest that the authors have expressed 
themselves too broadly. Do they not really mean good 
electrical reproducers? 

It is well known that with certain types of pick-up the 
voltage output is not proportional to the displacement of 


the armature.” It may,be. greater than it should (owing 
to the, disproportionate increase in flux-density as the 
armature approaches the pole pieces) or it may be smaller 
than it should (owing to magnetic saturation of the 
armature). In both cases amplitude distortion results. 
The fact remains, however, that the general level of 
recorded music could be considerably increased without 
causing amplitude distortion if a first-class pick-up is 
used. Suitable pick-ups are commercially available, but 
it has to be admitted that a large proportion of those at 
present on the market are bad in this respect. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Baxter. 

I have already discussed the general considerations on which 
this letter is based. Here again, however, I feel sure that 
certain qualifications are necessary. Mr. Baxter says that 
‘*the general level of recorded music could be considerably 
increased without causing amplitude distortion if a first-class 
pick-up is used.”” I don’t quite know what he means by this, 
but I assume that he means that considerably greater recording 
amplitudes are feasible in such circumstances and not merely 
that a considerably greater volume level can be achieved in 
the final output from the loud-speaker. It is clearly demon- 
strable that the better the pick-up the greater the recording 
amplitude it can stand in comfort. But the statement goes 
much further than that. It asserts, I presume : 

(1) that existing commercial pick-ups will stand considerably 

greater recording amplitudes than we have at present. 

(2) that in this respect the best existing pick-ups are better 

than the best existing sound-boxes. 

I hope the second assertion will be taken up by some en- 
thusiastic gramophone die-hard. I will merely offer this 
suggestion: one of the criteria must be delicacy, detail and 
definition without coarseness or stridency in actual repro- 
duction. The first assertion I discussed in passing in my notes 
two months ago. I am very definitely of opinion that it would 
be of great advantage to us all, whether we use a gramophone 
or an electrical reproducer, if the amplitude of recording were 
reduced. I do not know of any pick-up or sound-box which 
can deal adequately with some of the heavily recorded discs 
that have been issued during the past year. Some are better 
than others but with them all (and I think most brands have 
passed through my hands at one time or another) there are 
certain signs of discomfort on large amplitudes which are not 
present with smaller amplitudes. I appreciate that a large 
music to scratch ratio is desirable. But scratch is a function of 
the tracking conditions of the needle in the groove as well as of 
record material and if the pick-up is uncomfortable that very 
fact enlarges the scratch ; so that a large amplitude of recording 
does not necessarily mean a larger music to scratch ratio. 
This question of scratch in reproduction has been much 
misunderstood, as I hope to show on a future occasion. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The F.I. L.S.4 Loudspeaker Unit Price § gui 


This is a permanent magnet moving coil unit designed for 
use in conjunction with exponential horns or to fit on the 
tone-arm of a gramophone so that the horn may be used as a 
loudspeaker. In our tests the unit was fitted on to the tone- 
arms of two external horn gramophones, one with a bass cut-off 
of approximately 65 cycles, and the other with a 120 cycle 
cut-off. Naturally the better quality was given by the larger 
instrument. The tone was clean with high notes well to the 
fore, and the bass, though not very deep, was strong enough to 
maintain equilibrium between the two registers. Even at very 
large volume there was no tendency for the reproduction to 
become raucous or keen, but a slight nasal colouration of the 
middle register was noticeable which suggests over emphasis 
of notes in the 200-500 cycle region. With the unit connected 
to the tone-arm of the smaller gramophone the quality, though 
a little inferior by comparison, was still good—very much 
better, in fact, than that given by a well-known make of 
moving-iron unit—but the bass was restricted and more over- 
laid by resonances. This is only to be expected since any 
notes with frequencies below the cut-off of the horn will only be 
reproduced as harmonics and not at their true pitch, and even 
those just above will be coloured by horn resonances. 

One sur- 
prising  fea- 
ture of this 
unit is the 
input it will 
withstand 
without being 
distressed ; 
a two-watts 
input is a 
mere _ baga- 
telle. The 
sensitivity 
too, is high 
for this class 
of unit; a 
simple two 
or three-valve 
receiver will 
give ample 
volume for normal home listening. For dance halls and 
cinemas a lerger unit is available. This will handle inputs 
up to 8 watts. 

The aluminium diaphragm is concave in section, which, 
together with the rather stiff suspension, may account for the 
tendency to some nasality mentioned earlier. We have found 
from experience that dome-shaped diaphragms in sound-boxes 
usually seemed to give the same sort of colouration. The speech 
coil has an impedance of seven ohms, and thus a step-down 
input transformer will be required to match the output valve 
impedance to that of the coil. The diaphragm and coil are 
suspended on an ivorine surround, and are mounted in a conical 
shell with an aperture of § inch, the whole assembly being 
screwed on to the face of a claw-type magnet. This method of 
construction makes the unit particularly robust and stable in 
performance. 

We do not recommend this unit for table or small pedestal 
types of gramophone ; the results would be very little better 
than those given by a moving iron unit. It is specially suitable 
for larger types of instrument in which the horn is of more 
generous proportions, or for public address work. When used 
in these conditions, it gives a quality of reproduction far 
superior to that of any moving-iron unit that we know. 





The Marconiphone 246 Receiver 
New price 8 guineas 


Specification. 
Grid Leak Detector :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Pentode Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4{Valve. 
Mains Rectification :—Marconi U10 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Voltage Range :—95-260, 40-60 cycles. 
Provision for Pick-up. 

As will be gathered from the specification, this two-valve 
receiver is primarily intended for the reception of the local 
stations. Under favourable conditions, however, three or four 
of the high power continental transmitters can be received 
with adequate volume. Selectivity is of the average for this 
class of instrument and no trouble need be anticipated from 
stations overlapping of the regional transmitters. At any rate, 
we did not have any difficulty in separating the London 
Regionals. When tuned to either of these, and using the 
Marconiphone 132 moving coil speaker as the reproducing 
medium, the quality was distinctly good. Other makes of 
speaker were coupled to the receiver with the same and, in one 
instance, improved quality. There is little about this that 





calls for criticism ; the overall balance is good with little ten- 
dency to emphazise the sibilants in speech, or to impart a raw 
quality to the strings or piccolo. When used as an amplifier 
for record reproduction, a great deal of course depends upon the 
choice of pick-up and the value of the volume control used in 
conjunction with it. We tried two different brands of pick-up 
and appropriate values of volume controls with gratifying 
results in both cases. All but the heaviest recordings were 
reproduced with good quality and volume. 

There are three aerial sockets, one connected direct to the 
coils and the other two connected to the coils via series con 
densers of ‘0001 and ‘0002 mfd. capacity respectively. The 
latter two connections provide a little extra degree of selectivity. 
Separate coils are employed for the medium and long wave- 
bands, the change over being effected by a rotary switch 
controlled from the receiver front. This switch also serves as 
the radio to pick-up change over, and also operates a sliding 
plate which, as in the case of the Marconiphone 42 receiver 
reviewed last month, indicates whether the switch is set for 
long or medium wave reception or whether the pick-up is in 
circuit. The other two controls are the tuner (centre) and a 
knob which operates the reaction condenser. A volume 
control is not fitted. The pick-up and loudspeaker sockets are 
on the rear of the chassis together with the voltage adjustment 
plugs and the mains switch. The H.T. to the M.P.T.4 is 
applied through the winding of the speaker used in conjunction 
with the set or in the case of speakers which incorporate an 
input transformer, through the primary of the transformer. 
Thus in the event of a moving iron speaker being used care 
must be taken to connect it in correct polarity. The smoothing 
arrangements are of @ normal character and are adequate 
enough to keep hum down to a negligible level. 

At its new price (it has just been reduced) the 246 is indeed 
an attractive proposition. 
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The Marconiphone 132 Speaker Price £4 19s. 6d. 


This is an admirable little speaker to use in conjunction 
with the 246 receiver reviewed above. It is not so powerful nor 
80 sensitive as its big brother, the 131, but it gives quite a good 
account of itself. It is a permanent magnet model with low 
impedance speech coil, and is fitted with a universal input 
transformer so that valves with relatively high or low impe- 
dance can be matched to the coil, or if required connections can 
be made direct to the speech coil by adjusting the appropriate 
links and sockets on the input transformer. The transformer 
may also be used as the output transformer of a receiver 
utilising valves in push-pull. 

The quality of reproduction is of a very pleasing nature ; 
there is perhaps a little weakness of response above the 5,000 

cycle mark, but aurally this is hardly 
noticeable. There is an ‘“ atmo- 
sphere”? about the tone that is 
specially likeable; it is clean and 
seems to be remarkably free from 
middle register resonances while the 
lower frequencies are reproduced 
with very little suggestion of boom. 
At large volume the quality hardens 
a trifle, but at no time becomes 
really keen, not even with the piccolo 
in full song. 
The speaker is quite happy with 
relatively large or small inputs ; 
indeed, at low volume there is not the characteristic deteriora- 
tion in quality that one often encounters with this class of 
speaker. 

The cone is of the familiar Buckram type, and has an edge 
loading of thin velvet. The centering device is mounted on the 
external periphery of the coil former and allows a nice lateral 
movement of the diaphragm and coil assembly. The illustration 
gives some idea as to the appearance of the cabinet, which is 
of oak. 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 11 


Some Causes of Record Wear (b) 

We need not dwell upon the importance of correct 
needle track alignment nor of the importance of levelling 
the gramophone ; these points have been discussed many 
times in the past, the most recent details being published 
in the December 1930 and January 1931 issues in 
“That Annual Overhaul.” Stiffness, either laterally or 
vertically, however slight, imposes extra work on the 
record groove which already has enough to do to work 
the sound-box stylus on its mountings. It is therefore 
essential to see that the tone-arm is perfectly free. 
Sometimes a slight spring pressure on to the record is 
an advantage, especially with fibre needles, since it 
keeps the needle down to its work. On the other hand, 
too great a weight on the record may cause the needle 
to stick in the groove and may cause the motor to run 
unevenly. Too light a weight on the record will cause 
premature record wear also since it allows the needle 
to jump about and chatter in the groove. This is one of 
the dangers of spring-balanced tone-arms or weight 
relievers. When using steel needles the weight on the 
needle point should not be less than three ounces nor 
above 54 ounces, but with fibres this can be increased 
to 7 or even 7} ounces. An unsteady motor or warped 
or dirty records, apart from their contribution towards 
premature record wear, also cause the points of non- 

metallic needles to break down more frequently. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— All correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart e of THE GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Amplifier No. 2 

204 Q.—(a) My set is similar to the modified version of 
Amplifier No. 2 and is used in conjunction with 
a Cromwell moving coil loud speaker. As you 
are aware, the field coil of this speaker is 
employed as a choke in the mains unit. I now 
wish to use another speaker with my amplifier 
and realise that it will be necessary to con- 
nect a separate choke in the mains unit in 
place of the Cromwell speaker field. Will you 
please say if the Parmeko 100 m.a. choke is 
suitable for this purpose ? 

(b) Normally my loud speaker is fed through an 
output transformer of 40:1 ratio. As I may 
wish to have another speaker of the same 
impedance operated from the same amplifier 
in another room, will you please tell me if there 
is any need to use a different output transformer ? 


A.—(a) As the resistance of the Cromwell speaker field 
is 1,000 ohms and the resistance of the Parmeko 
No. 3 choke is 240 ohms it will be clear that if 
this choke is used the grid-bias values for the 
B.12 valves will be wrong. What you require 
is a choke which passes 100 m.a. and has 
a resistance of 1,000 ohms. But if you intend 
to use the new speaker as an alternative to the 
Cromwell in another room (as the latter part of 
your letter suggests) then there is no need to 
make the modification. All you need is a distri- 
bution panel with the output from the set 
connected to two terminals or sockets on the 
panel and from these wire two more pairs of 
sockets in parallel so that the speakers can 
be used separately by plugging the leads from 
the speech coils into the appropriate sockets. 
As an alternative switches can be on 
the distribution panel so that the speakers can 
be stitched in or out of circuit. 

(b) As your new loud speaker is of the same impedance 
as the Cromwell it will not be necessary to use 
another transformer, if connected as indicated 
above. 


Horn as Loudspeaker 

205 Q.—I have a home-constructed gramophone using com- 
ponents suggested by you some time ago and am getting 
exceedingly good results. I would, however, like to 
fit a two-valve amplifier, a pick-up and a moving 
iron loud-speaker unit to convert the horn into a 
loud-speaker. Do you think this arrangement would 
give a deeper tone ? 


A.—A good deal depends upon the amplifier design and 
the pick-up. With a suitable amplifier and pick-up 
you would certainly get more volume and a more 
forward tone but the bass would probably be peaky 
and muffled owing to the inability of the horn and 
unit to pass the really low frequencies. With a 
larger horn and moving coil unit, however, this 
register would be very much improved. 
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Collectors’ Corner 


(Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries ; but those 
requiring replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. ] 

Last month I made a passing reference to what I described 
as a ‘* Collectors’ Who’s Who,” the idea for which had been in 
my mind for some time, especially in view of the numbers of 
comparatively youthful collectors whose memories cannot be 
long enough to deal unaided with the early issues. To these, 
such @ guide might be invaluable, as it would not only enable 
them to make a rough and ready classification of the artists, 
but would also indicate the scope of their hobby. Moreover, 
the requests for catalogue numbers, coupled with the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining copies of the old catalogues themselves, 
suggest that older collectors may like to be able to ascertain 
exactly what are the gaps in their collections. With these and 
similar considerations in view, I have been busy during the 
last month compiling a list of the chief vocal records issued by 
the Gramophone Co. in the years 1901-1906. Here let me 
say, in parentheses, that I owe a debt of gratitude to those 
officials of the Gramophone Co. at Hayes, who, through the 
good offices of the Editor, allowed and assisted me to inspect 
the catalogues of those early days, and fill in the blanks in my 
own lists. What a thrill it was to be able once again to handle 
those once commonplace objects which have now passed into 
the archives as romantic and historical documents! I should 
like, if possible, to ascertain the views of collectors regarding 
the possibility of issuing a catalogue of this kind in printed form. 
The artists, about seventy in number, are given a few lines of 
introduction (except where entirely superfluous); and there 
are at present about eight hundred titles, with numbers and 
dates, comprising what I believe to be the most interesting 
from the collector’s point of view. I therefore ask all who are 
interested, or who may become interested, to send me a card 
now; and if there is sufficient response, it may be practicable 
to get the printers to work at a reasonable cost. 





The unearthing of a good red label copy of Suzanne Adams’ 
Home Sweet Home (3294) is easily the outstanding discovery 
of the month. It was the very earliest celebrity rendering of 
this indispensible ballad, being recorded in 1902; and was 
followed by Albani in 1904; Patti in 1905; Melba later in the 
same year; and Tetrazzini in 1912. Though musical criticism 
is not in my department, I cannot refrain from the remark that 
Suzanne Adams is still my favourite prima donna. Another 
treasure was Ben Davies’ Songs of Araby (2—2501), an original 
copy of one of the first 10in. records. I put its date at 1900, 
but as the contemporary catalogues were, unfortunately, issued 
undated, it is difficult to be precise. For this disc I have again 
to thank M.H. of Thirsk—kindest of collectors—who has also 
sent me The Better Land (3269X), which is the re-recording of 
one of the earliest of Perceval Allen’s, with all the indications 
of authentic antiquity. Some interesting old comics have 
also come along, by Wilson Hallet, Charles Foster, S. H. 
Dudley (with announcement), Vesta Victoria, and G. P. 
Huntley: all by the Gramophone Co. 


I have stated in this column that no records by Jean de 
Reszke were issued; and in this connection it is interesting to 
refer to a letter from W.H.S. (Conn., U.S.A.), who has ascer- 
tained that the tenor made a few for Fonotipia, but that the 
masters were destroyed, presumably about 1904. This set 
my memory working, and I can now recollect that some 
titles actually did appear on the list, but that they were 
not obtainable, in this country, at any rate. The same 
authority believes that he made some for Pathé also, but with 
a like result—Jean did not approve of them. 


Readers of Collectors’ Corner will learn with real regret from 
F.F. of Tokyo that 8. E. Levy, of Shanghai, died some while ago. 
Mr. Levy was a great authority on old records, as his frequent 
and valuable contributions to this column testified: and many 


will be shocked to hear that his unique collection of catalogues 
which was reputed to date back to the eighties (is this possible ?) 
has since been destroyed. 

At the time of writing, it is too early to expect tangible 
results from the sale and exchange scheme ; but I have heard 
of a few more records which sound interesting, though I have 
not yet seen them. I understand that they are offered for 
exchange only, and are as follows :— 

Tamagno. Morte d’Otello. 12in., green label. 

Tamagno. Lsultate. 10in., green label (dog). 

Plancon. JInvocazione, Flauto Magico. 12in., pink label. 

Plancon. Serenade Mephisto. 10in., red label. 

Patti. Pur dicesti. 

Gerhardt (with Nikisch). Three 10in., black label. 

Reply to F.F. (Tokyo). Afraid our appeal for catalogues 
drew a blank ; I want some badly myself! The Sarasate and 
Joachim numbers are herewith: Sarasate: 37929 to 37938, in 
the following order: Caprice Basque (Sarasate). Zigeuner- 
weisen—Part I (Sarasate). Prelude (Bach). Caprice Jota 
(Sarasate). Tarantelle (Sarasate). Miramar Zortzico 
(Sarasate). Zigeunerweisen—Part 2 (Sarasate). Habajera 
(Sarasate). Zapateado—Danse de Souliers (Sarasate). Noc- 
turne in B minor (Chopin). 

And the Joachim: 047903—7, as follows: Prelude G minor 
(Bach). Bourrée, B minor, Hungarian Dance, D minor, No. 2 
(Brahms-Joachim). Romance B flat major (Joachim). Hun- 
garian Dance, G minor, No. 1 (Brahms-Joachim). 

With regard to the violinists prior to 1901, I can quote 
7901, by Miss Lillian; and 7903 to 7921, by Mr. Jacobs, who, I 
understand, was a favourite pupil of Joachim’s, and was study- 
ing with the master just prior to these records being made. 
There were also seven by Mr. Scott Skinner, 7928 to 7934. 
All these were 7-inch. 


Reply to W.H.S. (Conn. U.S.A.). Victor Maurel recorded for 
the French H.M.V. in 1902, and the records were transferred 
to the English list in 1904. These are they: 2-32811 to 
2-32815, L’ Heure Exquise, Rondel de Vadieu, Fedia, Le 
Réve de Cassio (Otello), Chanson de Printemps. 


Reply to E.H. (Woodhall Spa). Your record of Albert 
Chevalier’s What's the good of hanyfink? was made in 1911; 
if it is of interest to collectors I shall doubtless hear something. 


P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


“THE ISLE OF THE DEAD.” 
(To the Editor of Tak GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Deak Sir,—It seems that in disputing the truth of W.R.A.’s 
verdict upon the Isle of the Dead I was guilty of something like 
blasphemy. However, I am relieved to note that even if one 
cannot approach the ideal subservience of W.R.A.’s New 
Zealand admirer, who seems to have committed mental 
hara-kiri on the altar of Andersonian dogma and into whose 
consoling embrace W.R.A. throws his sobbing form when he 
meets with opposition, it is still permissible to pen a polite 
letter of dissent. In view of the spate of spiteful personalities 
in W.R.A.’s reply, I am wondering why he also cannot write 
politely. At all events, I leave it to the reader to judge between 
us in that respect. 

W.R.A. said: ‘“‘I have never heard the work before and 
do not know how it ought to sound, nor have I been able to get 
ascore.”” For my part, I heard the work twice many years ago 
and have had the score and a four-handed version for some 
years. I also got the Victor recording, accompanied by an 
eloquent treatise on the work, directly it came out. I have 
consequently been able to study the work in these three forms. 
I have practically all the music composed by Rachmaninov 
and have written on him and made an intimate study of his 
works. Are not, then, my qualifications for judging the Isle of 
the Dead equal to W.R.A.’s ? It is not a question of my liking 
it and his disliking it. The point is, can his perfunctory dis- 
missal of it be shown to be an error of judgment and artistic 
taste? Regarding the 1915 performance, referred to by 
W.R.A., the Times said: ‘‘ The symmetrical presentation of a 
single mood is the chief aim and is achieved with remarkable 
success.” The Telegraph said: ‘‘ We prefer to regard the poem 
as an Elegy pure and simple, and a very beautiful Elegy too. 
Rachmaninov saw Bécklin’s picture and evolved some music 
that is often lovely in its emotional effect.’’ Ralph Hill, in a 
review, said: ‘There is much imagination in the way 
Rachmaninov has conceived this slow-moving work which is 
full of subtle understanding.”” Does W.R.A.’s review give any 
hint of these qualities or is a miraculous searchlight part of his 
technical equipment enabling him and him alone to divine the 
truth ? Is it “ patronising, superior, etc., etc.” on my part to 
resent such arbitrary treatment of the masterpiece of a great 
musician and at least gifted composer? Is it outrageous to 
impute ignorance to a review which includes the ludicrous 
statement that “‘by far the best part of Rachmaninov is the 
orchestration”? ? What of the ten sets of Church Motets, the 
Masses, the 24 Preludes, the Trio, the ’Cello and two Piano 
Sonatas, the Chopin Variations, the Suites for two pianos, the 
80 Songs, the Etudes Tableauz, etc., which necessarily have no 
orchestration ? The Isle of the Dead, in my opinion, gives 
supremely eloquent expression to a philosophic idea. I see no 
evidence, however, that W.R.A. perceives any philosophic 
idea. Is not the harmony sombre and lugubrious to a rare 
degree, and therefore suited to this idea ? Is not the thematic 
material dramatically employed to illustrate the idea and the 
human reaction to it? Qualifications, however stupendous, 
are less important than the use made of them, and this review 
seems to indicate a flaw in W.R.A.’s. When I said the work 
was the only one of its kind, I implied, of course, that the 
“thought ’’ also was original. The work has figured in the 


programmes of Toscanini in Rome and he is generally considered 
to possess some critical acumen. 

Finally, I hadn’t the least idea to ‘‘cry down W.R.A.” 
When dealing with the composers he most admires, he is a fine 
writer and illuminating to read, but when dealing with 
Rachmaninov, Tchaikovsky and other Russian composers he is, 
to my way of thinking, uncomprehending and incapable of 
penetrating their message. Nevertheless, I hope again that he 
may one day feel the thrills of the Isle of the Dead, even if it is 
only after he reposes on it ! 

Yours faithfully, 
RicHarp Hott. 

London, W.C.2. 

[This correspondence must now cease. Mr. Anderson is a 
very busy man and clearly cannot be expected, nor even 
allowed, to leap into the arena whenever he is baited by one or 
other of our readers. As a music critic and a gramophone 
critic of established position and long experience, he is very 
well able to defend any statement that he makes not on grounds 
of opinion but of fact ; and dozens of our readers who have 
written to him for help in cases where they have found them- 
selves at variance with his criticisms have received the 
kindliest and most generous of guidance at his hands. What 


W.R.A., and what any self-respecting critic, will not accept 
with equanimity is the assumption that his criticisms, if not 
agreeable to every individual who reads them, are therefore 
the fruit of ignorance or prejudice.—London Ed.] 


FROM FIELD AND CAMP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sr1r,—I have been much interested by your comments 
in the October number on the proposal to form a society for 
the issue of the songs of Hugo Wolf. 

Like your correspondent in Hull, it is impossible for me to 
acquire all the good things that are issued, and I am obliged 
to limit my choice, and do so usually to orchestral and chamber 
music, and even then have to forgo many treasures. In this 
connection, what a godsend the N.G.S. has been ! 

But if this new venture is not supported as it should be, 
there is little likelihood of the scheme being extended to other 
music more to my fancy. I have accordingly sent along my 
subscription in the hope of future benefits, though vocal 
records have not the appeal that orchestral and chamber ones 
have. 

The scheme is a very practical one, and deserves to have 
@ great success ; should it do so, then we may perhaps hope to 
have some of the works of such masters as Purcell, and others 
of his period. 

Having got so far, there is another matter that has much 
interest for me. The account by Mr. Klein of his project for 
the production of records for voice training, awakened all sorts 
of hopes, which were sadly damped in the succeeding number 
where he recounted the unlucky ending of the plan. 

Now that the big recording companies are interesting them- 
selves in the educational side, why should not the project be 
revived? The value of such sets of records in a place like this 
would be enormous. This place must be typical of scores of 
others. It is practically cut off from the opportunities enjoyed 
by larger communities. There is no possibility of obtaining any 
efficient instruction in voice production. There is plenty of 
good raw material available, yet the number of those who have 
any idea of using their voices to reasonably decent effect can 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. I feel sure that 
such sets of records, as planned by Mr. Klein, would be invalu- 
able in isolated places like this, and, if issued, would have a 
big success. 

I cannot close these “ haverings”’ without expressing the 
pleasure derived from THE GRAMOPHONE. Its arrival is one otf 
the events of the month, and an occasion for rejoicing. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ronatp M. PHILIP. 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 
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(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Srr,—Your excellent paper has been a companion of 
mine for three years, and I wonder if I may voice through 
your columns a few thoughts. 

I see in the December number that a Beethoven Sonata 
Society is being formed, and from what I see in the H.M.V. 
catalogue, I am led to believe that Lamond will be selected 
for the job. : 

I have a recollection of seeing in THE GRAMOPHONE some time 
ago a dispute between two correspondents over Lamond’s 
merits as @ Beethoven player. From his recordings—in 
particular the Waldstein, Appassionata and the D minor—I do 
not feel that he is the man. I suggest that Egon Petri, Harold 
Bauer, or Wilhelm Backhaus are the people we want. It is, 
I am afraid, impossible to have all three, so may I voice a 
request that Egon Petri is chosen. From his two or three records 
he does not seem to record badly. Schnabel, alas! shuns the 
microphone. I suggest the four following sonatas for the first 
records : 

In E major, Op. 109. 
In A major, Op. 101. 
In C minor, Op. 101. 
In D major, Op. 28. 

I have purposely left out the Hammerklavier. Could not the 
Diabelli variations come under the wing of the Society ? At 
any rate, whatever happens, our thanks are due to H.M.V. and 
the Editor, whose plea for more sonatas seems at last to be 
fulfilled. 

What is happening to the Concertgebouw Orchestra ? Their 
last year’s recordings placed them beyond rival, in my opinion. 
The climax was reached with their records of Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture, which from the mechanical point of view, 
might be called the finest recording ever issued. But their 
Leonora Overture, the Bach Suite, and this month’s Freischiitz 
seem to steadily fall off. It is true, of course, that Beethoven 
and Bach are orchestrally lighter weights than Tchaikovsky or 
Ravel, but I feel, for all that, that something has happened. 
IT am making no criticism against Mengelberg—that is the 
critics’ job. 

In conclusion, I wonder if any of your readers could let me 
know what sort of a recording Koussevitsky has made of the 
Pastoral Symphony for Victor ? 

I hope your splendid paper continues to flourish in the 
New Year. 

Yours faithfully, 


Catterick Camp. E. T. E. Moztry. 


THIS ROMANTIC FALLACY. 
““ SEEKER” WINDS UP THE DEBATE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Warren thinks he is going to “ get away 
with it” by entirely misrepresenting me, in his December 
paragraph (page 276), and then asking readers to ‘judge 
between us.”’ This is really too innocent. His main line seems 


to be the good old schoolboy method: ‘‘ Yah, Victorian !” 
He really cannot get away with that lofty talk about ‘“ the 
modern attitude,” and “ objectified emotions.” It is such 
little-clique-talk, the commonplace small change of the 
extremist-boosters. Where are Bach’s “‘ objectified emotions ”’ 
in the St. Matthew Passion ? Take the crucifixion scene, and 
Peter’s denial. Mr. Warren apparently sneers at such art. Well, 
let him. Freud could tell him why. It is my growing conviction 
that such a creed as his can best be explained by psycho- 
analytical methods. It is, I believe, based on repressions and 
fears. Mine I try to base on as wide enjoyment as my ears will 
bring me. Mr. Warren invites me to smile at his accusing 
Cortot of not being enough of a lyric poet to interpret Chopin. 
I certainly have had a good laugh at Mr. Warren’s allowing 
Chopin, but not Franck, to seek the evocation of emotion. 
This “‘ modern ” conception of music (how many believe in it ?) 
seems to me thin-lipped and denigrating, ungenerous and 
untrue. I will risk the ‘“‘ Victorian ”’ sneer, and go on inviting 
composers of every time and clime to work upon my mind and 


heart, and not be frightened of letting my emotions have their 
sway, as well as my wits. 

As for L. Cameron Thomas, who opines that I have not the 
best interests of music at heart—well, what can one do with 
these Old Moores? Mr. Thomas knows more about me, 
apparently, than I do myself. ‘‘ Music has no mind,” he cries, 
** and so cannot have emotion.’”’ After his letter, I should not 
think of accusing Mr. Thomas, at any rate, of being emotional. 
I suppose the makers of music had no minds either ? When 
Mr. Thomas really starts to think about aesthetics, I shall be 
glad to hear from him. He asks if I could spot the precise 
emotions that Beethoven said he tried to suggest in the opening 
of the Pastoral ? I don’t suppose the experiment has ever been 
tried of asking an audience unacquainted with the music to 
say what it thought. It would be interesting to do that. I fancy 
a fair number would think of countryside freedom—some kind 
of holiday tramping ease. But even if they did not, where is 
the harm ? They would not be likely to think of a boiler-factory, 
or Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday, would they ? If. 
Beethoven chose to take us into his confidence for once, in this 
charming way, why refuse the hint? And if he chose at other 
times to let the music speak his emotion for itself, why not try 
to get into sympathy with his feeling by any means one can ? 
The expert, by long acquaintance with masses of music, gets, 
I suppose, familiar with pretty well all the idioms, and has no 
difficulty in getting a generalised idea of what the composer 
is aiming at, emotionally. No one, in the absence of clues, need 
seek more than that. Why on earth it should be proposed that, 
where the composer gives no clue, we are to shut our minds to 
emotion altogether, I cannot imagine. If I understand Mr. 
Warren aright, this is what he suggests. It seems to me like 
cutting off your nose to correct your tongue’s fancied indis- 
cretion. All programme music seems outside Mr. Warren’s 
sympathies. 

The longer I listen to these ‘‘ modernists,” the more I believe 
they are creatures of repressions and fears ; sometimes, I think, 
angry because the great mass of music-lovers won’t take to 
their idols, and therefore anxious to smite them; often 
oppressed by the feeling that with the nineteenth century 4 
great era closed, and not seeing the new big man on the horizon 
yet, who shall make strange sounds palatable to the multitude. 
There are dozens of possible, more or less private and secret 
reasons besides. Mr. Warren has the distinction of being the 
only critic I know (I give him Mr. Edwin Evans) who has 
enunciated a gospel such as he puts out. I would remind him, 
in leaving the correspondence to your readers’ judgment, how 
many of my pertinent questions he has left unanswered. I asked 
for the names of critics of experience who back him up. He 
gives none. I asked him to separate certain works into cate- 
gories which he himself had set up. He refuses. I asked him, in 
November, how he explained his reference to Gulliver. He 
explains nothing. That is after the modern manner, I know; 
but it is poor food for earnest seekers, who surely cannot be 
blamed if they suspect that the gay facade of Mr. Warren’s 
modernist temple conceals an “‘ objective ’’ god whose feet of 
clay never soar from earth, and whose heart has been left out 


of his body. Yours faithfully, 
‘* SEEKER.” 


HUGO WOLF. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Si1r,—Mr. Philip Jones calls Hugo Wolf’s Der Gartner, 
Fussreise and Wo find ich Trost ? great songs. 

This choice and the adjective lead one to suspect that 
Mr. Jones is not really familiar with Wolf’s output, but is 
basing his judgment upon imperfect knowledge. Der Gartner 
is delicate and charming, Fussreise sturdy and open air, Wo find 
ich Trost ? moving, but none of these is among Wolf’s greatest. 

It is surely not then of these beautiful songs that the Editor 
was thinking when he pronounced Wolf to be “ the greatest 
song-writer the world has ever known,”’ but rather of Anacreon’s 
Grab, Das Verlassene Mdgdelein and Nun wandre Maria (to 
parallel Mr. Jones’ number). Let Mr. Jones take Schumann’s 
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version of the second of these songs or Schubert’s Wilhelm 
Meister songs and compare them carefully with Wolf’s settings. 
There will be no question as to which composer has really 
penetrated to the inner meaning of the poem. 

I dare not go further into this matter or this letter will 
become an article, but I wish Mr. Jones would tell me what 
group of persons is meant by “the people.” 

In the ordinary colloquial use of this term, I understand the 
‘*‘ plain man” and his kind. He knows Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances and the Wiegenlied (perhaps); Schubert’s Serenade 
and the ‘‘ Unfinished’? Symphony. 

What kind of an arbiter is, then, the voice of the people ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Rome. ALEC ROBERTSON, 


ENGLISH MUSIC. 


(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your letter from Mr. N. Young—I was surprised 
not to read “‘ Lt.-Col., retd.”’ after the signature !—provides 
a painful example of the prevalent self-derogatory complex. 
To make such a sweeping statement as that ‘‘ any Beethoven 
sonata is worth the whole output of British music for the last 
ten years” is, to my mind, sheer blasphemy. No one denies 
that Beethoven was a great musician, the greatest of them all ; 
but I don’t mind admitting that I get far more pleasure from 
my records of the Bax Sonata for Two Pianos than I do from 
those of the ‘“‘ Moonlight”? Sonata. But this, after all, is 
merely a matter of taste. I must also confess to preferring 
Holst to Hummel, Moeran to Mendelssohn, and Vaughan 
Williams to Wagner, in which I can hardly expect many people 
to agree with me. 

Where Mr. Young (or perhaps, after all, it is Miss Young) 
seems to me to open his (her ?) guard is in the statement that 
all recorded classical music is unsaleable. Taking this as an 
axiom, it seems to me a very sound argument in favour of 
giving the public the music of the minute. If a dodecet by 
Pulvermacher is no less saleable than a quartet by Mozart, 
there is no reason why the companies should not record one 
as much as the other. If anything they give us is to appeal only 
to a limited public, what objection is there to pandering to the 
limited public that prefers Bax to Bach instead of the only 
slightly less limited one that reverses that decision ? I don’t 
suppose the records of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Geister’’ Trio will sell as 
much as those of Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande have—the 
reason being that the latter were bestowed with more “ judi- 
cious publicity ’’ than the former. True, in a year’s time or so, 
the demand for the Rio Grande will be nil, and that for the trio 
little diminished ; that is why I suggest that the Gramophone 
Societies are the proper people to give us recordings of the 
moderns. 

The N.G.S. has just published Peter Warlock’s The Curlew 
(a composition that, personally, I find insufferably dull). 
Without intending irreverence, I feel sure that I am right in 
saying that had the composer not died some months previously, 
this work would certainly never have been recorded. Now, 
thanks to the odd spot of publicity, it has ; those who like it 
will buy it, and when the demand ceases, the N.G.S. will 
withdraw it from their catalogue. Those are the lines upon 
which I suggest all the gramophone companies should be run. 

Yet even with things as they are, I still maintain that, for 
instance, Bax’s Garden of Fand would be more welcome in any 
catalogue than Honegger’s Chant de Nigamon; and though 
I don’t suggest that anyone’s ‘“ Dichroic Frenzy ’’ should 
replace, say, the ‘‘ Archduke”’ Trio in any firm’s catalogue, I do 
say that it might easily replace Poulenc’s “ Trio for Piano, Oboe 
and Bassoon,” or Honegger’s *‘ Prelude and Blues for Four 
Chromatic Harps.” 

And, in conclusion, may I suggest that Mr. Young’s affection 
for the classics at the expense of the moderns is more than 
half affectation ? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. B. A. Youne. 


MODERN RHYTHMIC DANCE MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to have the support of Mr. Adams to 
my letter on this subject, published in the May 1931 issue, 
and I can assure him, in addition to others who may have 
imagined a similar insinuation, that the references to Mr, 
Ketelb2y’s admirers were not intended as mud-pies aimed at 
the true classicist. 

I appreciate his letter for two reasons. Firstly, I admire his 
outspokenness, and secondly, welcome his expression of an 
old grievance of mine. Like him, I can enjoy and, in nine cases 
out of every ten, understand classical works, but I have still 
to discover a ‘‘ Prom ”’ enthusiast who will condescend even to 
listen intelligently to rhythmic music of the best. type. Mr. 
Adams advances a reason for this, but, in my opinion, he has 
missed the nail. I collect and study records of this kind of 
music, but I am not a dancer. I derive all my pleasure from 
knowledge and inspection of style, arrangement, and a dozen 
other points equally absorbing to me. I sometimes think that 
a love of rhythm is instinctive, and an understanding of its 
many phrases a logical conclusion. (Certainly no one corrupted 
me!). But commonsense compels me to give musical- 
intelligence a chance, and viewing the matter from this angle, 
it seems to me that the chief reason for the classicist attitude 
is sheer intolerance. The dance band of 1918 appears a pitiful 
object compared with its modern counterpart, yet there are 
thousands of people who, retaining unpleasant recollections of 
its composition and repertoire, seriously rate past and present 
in the same category ! 

It is useless to argue with intolerance. But all music-lovers 
are not intolerant, and it is the open-minded who could learn 
not to judge rhythmic music by poorly rendered theme songs 
and ‘‘ plugged”’ ballads undistinctively whined over the ether. 
Mr. Adams does a service by pointing out that we students of 
style loathe this inanity as much as any classicist. Our level 
is as much above it as Mozart is above the music-hall. We look 
to the future to erase the blot as earnestly as the misunderstand- 
ing classicist looks to it to rid him of our “‘ hot ”’ trumpets ! 

It has always been easy to listen to the obvious, and while the 
tune and its lyric remain inseparable, the tired business man 
will never be persuaded to apply his ear to complications, and 
the classicist will continue to despise ‘‘ jazz.” Rhythmic 
music is a bare fifteen years old, and rich in possibility. All 
honour, then, to the experimenters, who, perhaps not vainly, 
anticipate the dawn of enlightenment on a deeply misjudged 
subject. Yours faithfully, 

St. Albans. N. C. PALLANT. 

ASSOCIATION OF GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srir,—While heartily endorsing Mr. Benson’s appeal 
for your sympathy and support, some of us feel that an un- 
necessarily gloomy impression may be conveyed by it and the 
Editor’s comments on it. Certain misunderstandings un- 
doubtedly affected the success of one or two meetings, but the 
Association of Gramophone Societies is alive and hopes to 
remain so. A chief danger at this stage is, it seems to me 
personally, that too much should be expected. To demand 
immediate brilliant returns as the price of co-operation is 
to draw a circle that is and must remain vicious. It were 
wiser to emphasize what is certainly and easily realisable— 
the pooling of knowledge and experiences. There may be 
societies with nothing to learn ; even on such—peculiarly on 
such—there lies an obligation to teach. 

A meeting has been arranged for Friday, Jan. 22nd (7.30 p.m.), 
and will be held by courtesy of Mr. M. F. Bromfield (Chairman 
G.P.O. Gram. Soc.) at his residence, 46, Rathbone Place, W.1 
(side door). Your generous offer of a Challenge Cup will, of 
course, be among the agenda. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. SULLY, 
Acting Hon. Sec., 
Association of Gramophone Societies. 


30, Arlington Mansions, 
London, W.4. 








